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the character of his 


own individual history 


but a re petition of their 


ry, modified somewhat by the cireum- 


tances of his life and the age in which 


We 
and estate, or thi 
and 
forms and features— 
nd the elements of the past 


he lives. inherit more than name 


lack of both, from our 


forefathers, more than their mere 


their souls, a 


in which they moved. Not only have we 


family likenesses, but fumily thoughts ; and, 


therefore, to know a man thoroughly, es- 


L poet, one should know some- 


ng of his family before him, and some- 


thing of the want of opinions 


OpLLoOns OF 


z > I 
which they handed down to him. But more 


Vou. I], No. 2.—H 


» more of 


even the qualities of 


know! 


of the land in which he was born, and 


*( ssary, V1Z.: Some 
the natural scenery which surrounded his 
early years ; the traditions and institution 
all, a knowledge—the 
different 
man himself. 
Given this, the product can be determined 


for in this we hold the key of 


abo t 


better—of the 


of both, and, 
this the 


phases of the life of the 


toa fraction; 
the man’s life and thoughts. Letus see how 
far this applies to Whittier, and how far not. 
born in 


John Greenleaf Whittier was 


the year 1808, in the town of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, on a spot of ground inhab- 
ited by his family for four or five genera- 
The first of his family were Quak- 


tions. 


ers, and underwent 


persecutions 
One 


many 


from the early colonists. would 








naturally think body of who 


had been forced to le ave 


that a men 


their native land 


for liberty of conscience would be ready 
to grant liberty of conscience to others ; 
but experience proved, and still proves, 
the reverse: tolerance is seldom. the 


owth of intoleranee. or pity the fruit of 


fering. Che most tyrannical are fre 

ently those who have been the most 
vrannized over At anv rate it was so 
vith our New-Eneland fathers, and they 
vere no sooner tree to worship God in 
their own way, than they made it erim 

| to wo ship him in any other; Ana- 
aptists ind Quakers, among the latte 
he family of Whittier, eame in for thei 
hare of suffering, not to mention the hard 
vaurnue vith which they were rebaptized 
yy the old Puritan divines. * Vessels 


ff wrath.” “God-abandoned wretches,” 


dey | dt ven here cs,” and such-| ke 
odly ph is¢ were showe rea like hail 
upon them. As men are only men, es- 
pecially when they are in the minority, 
he Puritan persecutions were not ealeu- 
lated to make the Friends over friendly 


tural bitterness sprang up in 


nany of their hearts, and continued 
gvenerations The VV hittie r of to- 

iy has the old aneestral feeling vet 
lincinge to him not in bitterness o 
evenge indeed, but a sleepless memory, 
da fiery dignation ioainst all intoler- 

t nd wrot Ot W hittier’s ¢ irly lite 

ve have no part ular aceounts further 
han that Lt Was pas ed in the distriet 


‘hools for this plece of intormation we 
re indebted to Griswold—and in helping 

father on the farm What need of 
ther employment with his long array of 


yroad-brim aneestry, and the green fields 
if New 


In one of his poems he spe 


tround him ? 
iks of 


England everywhere 


Indians,” says Sieur De 


L604, ** th 


Monts, 


ng in Indians speak of a 
the South, which 
The seenery 


the Me rrimack, and in 


lar to 


rimack.”” 


fact almost anywhere in New-Engoland, is 
eautiful enough to make all her ehildren 
wets, and it seems to have always made 


i deep impression on the mind of John. 


Innumerable are the allusions to it in his 


ritings, and delicious his fre quent glimpses 


f its scenery The country around his 
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Haverhill, and 


of 
Haverhill itself, were famous in the early 
the 


birth-place, the town 


annals of Massachusetts- former for 


the various Indian tribes who then peopled 


it, and the latter, the town itself, from its 
having been twice attacked by them, once 


Dun- 


again In 


in 1697, when the heroine, ILannah 


stan, was taken prisoner; and 


1708. when it was sacked by the combined 


forces of the Indians and the Freneh, un- 
der the command of Des Chaillons. Old 
Cotton Mather wrote of the first in 
the 25th article of his Magnalia, and of 
the last Whittier has himself written in 
the legendary poem “ Pentucket.” In 
fact, the whole region about is alive with 
Indian memories, which must have de- 


hiehted the poet In his youth, so often has 


he sinee referred to them, both in verse 
ind pros 

a s nineteenth year Ve follow CGris- 
wold’s Life—was spent Ina Latin school, 
and in his twentieth, in [828, he went to 
Boston to conduct “* The Ame rican Manu- 
facturer.” a prote etive taril paper. Pre - 
vious to this time, however, he had won 
eonsiderable re put ition by his conti bu- 


tions to the papers of his native town and 


Newburyport. In 1830, he went to Hart- 
ford and took charge of “ The New- 
Enoland Weekly Review.” Here he 
remained about two years, during which 
he was a strong politician of what was 


i 
then called the National Re public in party, 


ind devoted but little attention to litera- 


ture. ar publ hed, however, in this pe- 
riod, his * Legends of New-England,” a 
collection of poems and prose sketches 


founded on events in the early history of 


the colony ; wrote the mem 


the 


pre fixed to 
Brainard, 
him in Hartford edito- 


poems of his friend John G. 
who had preceded 
rial life, and 


several poems of his own 

which appe ared in the Review. Polities, 

memoir-writing, and poetry—these are 
1 cf 4 . 

rather incongruous employments for one 

man to be engaged in. There is an old 

adage about too many irons in the fire; 


truth came home to Whittier 


this as it 


perhaps its 
on this oceasion. Be may, he 
gave up the Review in 1831, and returned 
to Haverhill, where he was for five or six 
During 
pe riod he found time to write his 


poem 7 Mi oo Mi rone,” 


native 


years engaged in farming. this 
Indian 
and to represent 
the legislature in the 
What 


he met with as a legislator we have 


his tewn in 


sessions of 1835 and “36. success 


never 
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heard. 


more 


Generally the literary class are 


noted for law-breaking than law- 


making. Byron’s one or two printed 


speeches are not quite equal to “ Childe 
Harold ;” nor was Lamartine’s few months 
in the presidency equal to his “ Voyage 
in the Orient.” Whittier, however, may 
have done better than both these illustri- 
ous Solons. ‘“ Mogg Megone” was pub- 


lished in 1836—but of that by-and-by— 
and in the same year Whittier was elected 


one of the Secretaries of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, of which he is, we 
believe, still a member. Of the latter 


years of his life 
that he has contributed largely to the va- 
rious anti-slavery and reform newspapers, 


“The National 


published in Washington—and occasion- 


more latte rly to Ira,” 


published a volume of verse and 


for 


Smith’s Journal Mth 


ally 


from 
1849, and 


instance, Leaves 


prost 
Margare 


Old Portraits and Modern Sketches,” 
and the “Songs of Labor” in 1850. 
Whittier is one of the few American poets 
read in Iineland, an edition of his works 


having been published there several years 
ago. The first and only complete edition 
of his poems, a large octavo volume, illus- 
trated by fine steel engravings, was issued 
in 1850 from the press of Muzzy & Co., 
Boston. At this 


w volume of poems, * The 


present writing he an- 


nounces a ii 


Chapel of the Hermits,” from the press 
of ‘Ticknor, Reed & Fields. Whittier’s 
| ent residence is at Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts, where he resides with his mother 
ind sister 

Glancing over this slight sketch of 


Wh 
point ~ 


itier’s life, the reader will notice four 
therein, all of which are 
First, Quakerisn 


and fourth, anti- 


prominent 


in his writings. second, 


Indianisin; third, polities ; 
slavery : to which should pe rh ips he add- 


ed—tfor it is the embalming atmosphe re of 


all—a deep and beautiful religious feeling. 
Quakerism lives and breathes in the glori- 
ous legendary poem “ Cassandra South- 


“The Exiles,” and 


and more than all in 


wick,” the ballad of 
~ Barelay of | Pe 
‘“ Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Jour- 
“ Moga Megone,” 


Bridal of Pennacook,” and various 


nal; Indianism in 
ead 
of his 
anti-sla 


and the 


smaller poems; and politics and 


verv in the “ Voices of Freedom.” 


bulk of his poetry gene rally. 


‘Take from Whittier these fou points, let 


upon his merits as a poet alone, 


him stand 


we know but little, save 
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judge him only by what is poetical, purely 
poetical in his volume, and he has not ac- 
that is. judged by the 
Judged by 


complished much : 
highest standard of excellence. 
the day-standard, the age-standard, he is 
well enough; in many points equal to, and 
in many points superior, to the average 
Understand us thoroughly ; when we say 
that Whittier has not accomplished much, 


} 


we by no mean at ny the excellence of 


much that he has written, but only its being 


excellent poetry. In short, his subje cts 


are not of the 


post 
ter. 


mselves poet al; their pur 
and another mat 
We 
persecution, sectarianism, &e., are 
. hould be 


but we 


powe r are quite 


believe, as who does not? that 


evils 


which done away with im 


mediately ; do not believe—and 


chief point upon which we dif- 
W hittier—we do 


this is tl 


fer from not believe 


that poetry is ever to be the means of 
that effect. 
political economy, nor even religion. It 
ly each and all of these, but 


embody 
least part of the matter, the 


Poetry is neither abolition, 


may 
that 
dimmest of its many phases of brightness ; 


is the 


the life, the soul of all is a spiritual es- 
sence of the beautiful, which wraps and 
folds it in its embraces, and animates ana 
pervades every part of it, as the air ani- 
mates and pervades the sky. 

The fault—(we speak now in accord 
ance with our own pe culiar taste, and not 
for 


the question, 


others—chacun a son gout; besides, 


What poetry ! 
has never been, and probably never will 


constitutes 


be, settled to anything like general satis- 
fuction)—the fault, we say, of Whittier’s 
poetry is not so much an over-predomin- 
ance of religion, abolition, &e., as a lack 
of the It is not 


poetry in the abstract, but politics and 


poetical element itself. 


reform in verse—in passionate, powerful 
verse, but not poetic verse. 

Great poets make everything poetical. 
The lesser nothing so, not even the 
poetical itself. “ The Advice to a Young 
Friend,” * Man’s a Man 


that,” of Burns, are not only—the former 


make 


and the for 2’ 


a plece of wisdom worthy of Solomon. 


and the latter, the finest and most manly 
for 


remarkable 


freedom the world over, but 
full of the 


poetical element, the quintessence of that 


prot sl 


por 1s be side Bz 


class of writing ; poetical, in fact, because 
they are its quintessence. They not 
only say something, but they say that 


1 the 


something 1 best possible manner. 
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so when Cole lo writes a love poem, 
* (lenevieve * Wordsworth a metaphysical 
ode, Ihe It mations oft linmertality = 


Shelley a“ Tivmn to [Intellectual Beauty 


ind ‘Tennyson L protest iwalnst worldliness 
nd aristocratie pride, as in “ Locksley- 
Hall” na Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” 


hey I] produce remarkable poems, beeat s¢ 
hey do their and poetry's sft, and be 
use they find out the heart of the 
mystery, and show us that alone. llere n 
do they differ trom Whittier, who rarely 


roes be low the surtace | ue, he rener- 
Ilv makes h mark with a whip ot 
eel, and etimes ents into his subject 
| its blood spouts ; but, for the most part 
( s too ti ous nad p ss1onnt to or 
hat he is doing, and to do his work well 
his brain whirls with indignation, and h 
ve ire blind with tears Ile lacks 
pose thre { tf essent | it yreathess 
Ile does not say much that ts quotable 
d rememibe le; nothing that * refuse 
to lorvot en. Men of muen les real 
lity have ecom shed mueh more 
( e they have heen ilar ind have 
otte nd eor ed mo W hittic 
( not blot . 4 ect enough, does 
coneentrate vstaullize th tho ct 
t ve them to the world just as they 
4 ( orreectly ( } he does n 
{ h | COMPOSITIOL n tccert n w y 
t { ! t tie { ‘ ot i the 
{ it [le s too it am te ol 
es of wi r, too fine a rheto 
1 t to \ ‘ well i irst I] eve 
) nd f they may otherwise be 
thoughts ‘ ilw tvs Hbbhe'ie | \ l 
orl thre 1 certain ku ott 
18) them which ta nstt dd Or thre 
" | i 
Dake y of WI ( poem ‘ 
t rar id find if you ean proj 
ino, mid nd end st Z mivht 
I ( mees With eawen ¢ or be om 
| ether he or af hie h hit 
} eve = ‘ ind best 
) often yyy 1 tie vhol poem, 
if ! ! tand on ! d and be 
( S eve 
n comm vith m otk ot or n 
‘ ) \W has « ‘ 1 to 
reate an Am 1 lit e, and has 
nparatively speaking, failed, or at least 
I led in h rit ) efforts II 
Ame in poem vh nbody the 
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ire not 


his happiest, espe 
* Mogg Meg 
rs only 


unong 
those on Indian subjects. one 
the longest, he himself conside 


framework tor sketches of the scenery 


New-Eneland and of its early ettlers 
In portraying the Indian character he has 
followed the delineations of Chureh, May 
hew, Charlevoix, and Roger Williams, 
and, in so doing, has discarded the roma ( 
which poets ind novel Sis have th own 
iround the ill-fated red man. And this. in 
our Opinion, s the eause of his failure 
Selecting subjects not of themselves po 
ical—subjects which only a great poet 
could make poetical by first making them 
beautif{uland romantic he at onee proceeds 
o strip them of any litthe romance or 
beauty which may have gathered around 
them from tradition or age, and shows 
them to us in their naked truth and de 
hormiity ‘lo be true to nature he 
essentially false to art, forgetting the 
aqen ult 
Wi 1 
! ) 
Vi rie Lite ‘ lif ol Ind l } \ 
} een writle 1 tl COUTLELY 
e one has yet made its mark. There 
he * Yamoyden” of Sane dl 
friend Mastman,— the Po ot 
Seba Simith, the lecumseh of Colt 
hee > ite ( oft Street not tom m 
ae n nd a housand other 1 ‘ 
bblers with the {o rt i ) ‘ 
Hardly a year passes without adding to th 
) eve ! here i il ny | V 
a ul No ! Americ l Lad 
athless forests, full of savage beasts and 
1 mo e men the tormer t ling 
l ro ' note ae ad « th 
‘ shot \ whoops {bran } y 
( | Stine Iping th ( ed I n 
ling the in nd to no the ving 
( mv by ow tire i eh lik ( 
ties. diversifying tl eniovments by 
beating the helpless s 3 and innocent 
| WOOSE nad, ot | ( Ve hy a | r 
fire-water till tt \ weecomne lic or 
( zed ( ae | Ve iV. Ih eh p ry 
around such barb y and darkne 
(gain, what poetry is there the Indian 
names with whieh our oe aishgure 
the rhvim W here the be tv or 
fitness of such wouth 4 gs 2 Win 
i f \ ) hook \m *k, 


slally 
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emigewasset, I mbagog, Uneanoonue, 


Sachekantacket, Babboosuec, Sondagordee, 
Squamscott, Pisecataquog, and others 
equally barbarous, in * Mogae Megone” 
id “The Bridal of Pennacook.” And 
yet these poems are not without merit, 
nd that of no ordinary kind; their lan- 
ve 1s ong and = rhetorieal, their 
deseriptionus of natural scenery fresh and 
in keeping, while the human picturesque- 
ness, if we may use the phrase, is admira- 
How distinet, and vet how soft and 

| eal the tollowing picture :— 


i round the winding shores 
Of narrow capes, and isles which lie 
5] ng to Ovean’s lullaby, 
\\ it bark and ¢glanein irs 
| t1 t hein hin 
W i r plantin round 1s | 
rl ; ¢ ¢) lden rm 
By lark ey l 
\\ } 1 tl s that 1 
| LtW, 
. rskin in tl ul 
\\ 
| 3 th pil 
\ I : 
MI | ] ir 
im door, 
() l { ston 
l ud | : 
B 1 bette van th the murder 
\ Meson ie close of the first 
ito of poe 
h 1} Ishot « 
\ ss her t h, 
| 1 b th 
| ‘\I miust ae 
; 1] | t : 
i] b, 1 
{ 
{ / 
eg I she 
P / ae i | that 
ly ‘ I sul 
1" it ‘ 
il A sha by 
| n 1} \ 
Ru j ) thy k 
R hate , 
By the 1 f M M 
In the lines italicined Whittier held th 
vy of mystery, and had he been re 
he f ind capable of using it, he had 
1 from that moment qualified to writ 
e Indian poem. Not the murder 
{ nit. the shadow ibout the m dei 
le the tragedy nd not the Indians, but 
shadow around the Indians makes the 


m. Tennyson could write a_ fine 
lian poem beeause he could give it the 
juisite shadow. Witness “The Lotos 
iters :"— 
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“ And round about the keel with faces pale, 
Dai fi s pale against that rosy flame, 
The mild-eyed, melancholy Lotos Eaters came.,’’ 


There is nothing * mild-eyed” or “ mel- 


ancholy” about our book-Indians; no 
paling of dark faces, and no rosy flames ; 
but rather extra coats of lamp-black, and 
i background of darkness, only lichted by 


None 


Bryant, know how t 


' 


urning towns and villages. of our 


) deal 


writers, ive 
with them; for while all the others place 
| 


hem in their foregrounds, 


net. he 


sharp and dis- 
back- 
into dimness and obscurity. 
the 


from us the more poetical 


them his 


rennoves 
and 
And herein 


] 
recede 


Into 
sround, 
he is wise; for more 
they 
the mist of distance be- 
W hat 


ven repulsive, when near, 


do they become, 


com it halo around them. was 


COLON, and 


beeomes grand and sublime when remote 
and obseure for remoteness and obscu- 
rity are the essential elements of the 
~ ib] tie 


But whatever might be the poetical 


merits of * Moga Megone” and* The Bri- 
dal of Pennaeoek,” the measure in which 
they are written—the octosyllabie measure 


ul Byron’s romaneces—would at 
ital to them, as it has already 


The 


* fatal facility,” with which it 


prove ft 


to nearly every poem W ritten in it. 


facility, the 


ca 


n be written. is proof positive that it is 
at 


not the measure 


beautiful poem. 


for either a_ gre 


or 
Something different from either of these 


two poem thous 


h partaking of the ele- 
ments of both, as far as prose can—and 
far superior to both, if not to any book of 
the 


et Smith’s Journal.” 


the elass t whieh it be longs, —1s 


0 


~~ from Maroar 


zaves 


Che foundation of this school of literary 
forgeries, viz., the supposed finding of 
intique jou nals and other private mem- 
oranda, illustrating the past, was begun 
by the publication of * The Di ry of Lady 


Willoughby.” and followed up by * The 
Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell,” 


relating to the life and charaeter of Mil- 
ton, and * The [lousehold of Sir Thomas 
Mi relating to the life and death of 
Henry the Eighth’s famous Lord Chanceel- 


lo Che name of the author or authors 
of this series we know not, nor whether 
they preceded Margaret Smith. Be this 
s it may, they are not a whit superior, 
exg ite as they eertainly are, to our 
dear New-lngland maid, and her simple 


and earnest delineation of men and man- 








fiery 
ities will 
3 ful 


commence d. 


rlare 


ht, he a 


ri 
1 
| 
a 
l 
t} 
tl tl 
i 
to 
l Lo 
i te 
t 
] 
lt 
+} 


oaduce 


ruae, mat! 





companion 
not allow 
to comple l¢ 
The 
icting at th 

al ki l 
uses all the 
When well 


ssuimie 


ie champio1 


wrong. He 


la 


hg lH in 


Ihe comprel 
I 
peukll 
pouk ; 
wy] 
S1ahneyY an 





] 
marvelo 
1 
re n 
} 
or wi ( 
cons er 
noble 
1 dish ( 
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withstand it singly, if no man will help 


him, regardless of wealth and fame, and 


all other pris ite conside rations —such 
aman, we say, 1s great man; great in 
victory, and great in defeat. Many fine 
things could be said in his praise; we our- 
selves could round off florid rhetorical 
paragraphs, and fill up the proper adjee- 


tives, but we deeline so doin 4 the idea 1s 


best in its bare implie tv.— 
\ l "d, ad 1adt I t 
What Whittier has accomplished in mat- 
ters of reform, it is impossible to say All 
human words and action re merely seed: 
the harvest is not vet: but it will come 
} however stony the oil, As 


yy-and-by, 


» give even a tolerable idea of it—its 
Lm legion vould require more space 
n ol limits allow. Briefly, he has 
warred a rainst evil In Whatever disguise 
| has seen it—in the form of old per- 
ecution, n the case of the Puritans 
id Qual in the form of slavery, the 
ld ove t more especially here in 
(America in the form of seetarianism, 
ving creed inst creed, and setting 
creed lf above man; in the form of 
capital punishment, and all kinds of re- 
venge nd we know not what else, in the 
hape of polities, and other miscellaneous 
fles bY Whittier has not seen an 
evil without ng against it with all his 
in verse and prose, and 

the last the best of all. 

\\ last volume of poems, “ The 
Sor of Labor,” is, in our opinion, his 
best. It contains fewer faults and greater 
xeellences; is in a higher and purer 


chool of art, a id much nearer our ideal 





of what poetry should be Not, indeed 
of the highest order, but | ng the same 
relation to it that the master-pieces of the 
Flemish school of painting do to the mas- 
ter-pieces of the It ilian. Seleeting com- 
monplace themes, such hip-building, 
hoemaking, eattle-driving, fishing, husk- 


and 
8] ike 5 


their elu 


the fell ng and towing ot 
por tieal the 


tering Soe 


them by 


fertility of ons, 
conde nsed p cturesqueness ot his 


Neve r before _— 


ean remember in the mass of our poetic 


ition. so far as we 


memories— d d poe t stoop So low and rise 
The Flemish fidelity of Crabbe, 


writing, 1S 


sO high. 
the master of this species of 


dull and tame in comparison; for he rare- 


103 
ly gives anything but detail, while Whit- 


tier, giving us the same detail, gives us 
something with it—a softened and mellow- 
ed light, and autumnal richness of 
coloring. Not the mere fact of ship-build- 


ing and eattle-driving is so poetical, but 


an 


the associations which eluster around 
them 

‘From fa f hills the panting team 
bs us ist iling near 5 

lor us the raftsmen down the stream 
Their island barges steer. 

Rings out for us the axman’s stroke 
In f ts old and still,- 
rus the century-circled oak 
| ills crashing down the hill. 

jn . S - ° 

‘Da ter day our way has been 
er many a hill and hollow; 

By lake and stream, by wood and glen, 
Mur stately drove we follow. 

Through dust-clouds, rising thick and dim 
As smoke of battle o’er us, 

lheir white horns glisten in the sun, 
Like pinmes and crests before us. 

‘We see them slowly climb the hill, 


Or slow behind it sinking : 


Or thronging close, from roadside rill, 
Or sunny lakelet drinking. 


Now crowding on the narrow road, 


In thick 


| 


and struggling masses 


ire upon the teamster’s load 


Or rattling coach that passes. 
Anon with top of horn and tail, 
And paw of hoof and bellow, 
] ip some farmer’s broken i le, 
O’er meadow-elose, or fallow 
Fort! nes the startled good-man;: forth 
Wife, children, house-dog, sally, 
Pill o1 more on their dusty path 


ll batted tru nts rally.” 


But, perhaps, the two best poems in the 
that the 
and that on the death of Ebenezer 


volume addressed to Pius 


Ninth, 
Iclliott. 


are 


(As we have already remarked, 


the satire of Whittier is merciless; 
in the poem to Pius it seems to have 
reached its height, and is in the best 


~ The 
ral dirge of Elliott is very noble and 


So should 


tauste—strong, nervous, and classical. 
fine 
heautitul, full of fire 


aman like kell ott be 


and tears. 

mourned, and by one 
him—the Elliott 
ca—John Greenleat Whittier. 


who so much resembles 


of Ame 


+ +e 


Praise AND Practice.—One of the great- 


est evils of the world is, men praise rather 


than practice virtue. ‘The praise of honest 


industry is on every tongue, but it is very 


rare that the worker is respected more 


than the drone. 
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THE COTTAGE HOME | Her heart did Nature nurse an 
‘1 ; } thing seen e) 





arb aan dea Ms The holy sky bent near to her: 
ee-hive s in } ! n ( ° : 
A will vy brook that turns a mill ! pclae Malia: coor in the stir 

With many a fall, shall linger i ! a cewy ' - rhe rills that beat 

. ’ ; | heir mosses with v | uS feet 

The swallow oft, beneath my thatch, Went dripping muste throueh her thor 

Shall twitter from the clay-built nest: i Sweet impulse came to her unsought 
Oft shall the pil rim lift the latch, From graceful things and beauty took 

And share my meal—a welcome ; A holy meaning in her look. ; 
Around my ivied porch shall sprit As angels wand ent sl 

Each fragrant flower that drinks t] In q t and I lit 
And Lucey, at her wheel, shall sine. The casual LZeT ¢ {not gt 

Of half her vailed Jovelin 


In russet gown and apron blue.—Ji : 2 
fhe tenderness and yinpathy, 
The beauty of sincerity, 


. Quaint thoughts, that nestled f hand 


IN MEMORIAM—E. A. B Where only love's responses b 


~ 
< 


My | ) = Te True woman was s 
Y rt acnes V 4 >win re 

I il, and he 

} 


nt ype, and vict 





I wea in idyl for my grief. 
cal : But best l, her Saviour led 
I fe her near me, vet I knov / : 
The tea Salis Rae’ Her into ways love-garlanded,. 
‘ s crept o’er ] ne ae 
. eY ¢ VAS d it} } © uns } 
agp te gal etapa Her life was hid with things 1 
f5¢] } 
I nile aiid Lio. £ hor ‘hein | vi th rr aacle ] ly and seren 
7 ’ } } 5 hat « y tl ‘ or 
Kach silver drea ind for: f era sete Kl hit nly they in know, 
2 oa S Who 7 but below, 
Is soften’d by her tender fa Tho : ; 
That fa very fair to see, Bis days are long—we wait and wait, 
Patient, but very desolat 


So lustrous with her purity. i - 
It had no roses it the In \ t kno ¥ the good Lord did the best 
Of lilies, brighten’d with their dew, Ir 
You saw the warm thought flushing through ' New-York, 185”. 

















Lge is evil enough here in New- 
York, and suffering enough too, to ap- 
pal Beelzebub himself—the commixture 
of all nations nearly, so many thousands 
of people constantly in transitu, the great 
ingress of criminals and paupers, the very 
débris of European populations, and not a 
little suffering from the usual misfortunes 
of li 
this vast community a strange, phantas- 
magorie picture of life. Over the huge ag- 
gregate of evil, however, play many benign, 
No city in this country 
-and that is equivalent to saying no city 


relieving lights. 


in the world—provides more abundantly, 
in proportion to its magnitude, for the 
claims of the poor. We mean literally 


what we say. The pauper appropriations 
of the city are unparalleled; a gigantic 
system of v oluntary charity, with agents In 
every ward, and almost every street, pro- 
vides for the worthy poor during the worst 
of the winter; nearly every Church has 
its charitable provisions ; and the name of 
ne arly every nation of Murope is borne by 
some humane organization, founded by its 
children who reside among us. 

Besides these beneficent provisions, our 
metropolis is adorned by numerous chari- 
table 
liberality, and the refuge of much suffering. 


edifices, the monuments of a noble 
We design to give, from time to time, 
of 
with brief accounts of them. 


H* 


engravings some of these structures, 


THE ORPHAN A 


fe among our own people, make of 








SYLUM. 


Our present cut represents the Orphan 
Asylum. It looks down very picturesquely 
upon the Hudson, from a commanding 
site, between seventy-third and seventy- 
fourth streets, at the distance of about five 
miles from the City Hall. The grounds 
reach from the Bloomingdale-road to the 
river, and comprise about fifteen acres. 
The structure is Gothic, one hundred and 
twenty feet in length and fifty feet in 
breadth, and its beauty cannot fail to at- 
tract the the 
boats from the North. 

This institution is one of the oldest, 


attention of travelers on 


most noted, and most useful in the series 
of our city charities. Distinguished names 
are associated with it. It sprung from 
the “ Society for the Relief of poor Wid- 
ows with Children,” Wi 
founded in 1797, by the generous labors of 
Isabella Graham. In 1806, the widow of 
Alexander Hamilton, and the daughter of 
Mrs. Graham, (Joanna Bethune, the wife 
of Dr. Bethune,) with others, organized, in 


which 


s 


small 


connection with that society, the “ Orphan 
Asylum ;” it was incorporated some time 
During a number of 
Bank-street. 
In 1836 it was enabled to enlarge its oper- 


in the next 


years its building was on 


\ ear. 


ations, and erect its present spacious 
* Asylum.” 

The Orphan Asylum is sustained by 
These have 


thus far been generous, and most providently 


subscription and bequests. 
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Not far 


two 


and usefully applied. from two 
children, to 


years of age. are sheltered in this beautiful 


hundred from twelve 
sanctuary, 
fort of life, 
tection from the corruptions of the world 


recelving every necessary Com- 


good food and clothing, pro- 


without, 


llectual, 


and excellent training in physical, 
Ni 


and moral edueation. 


nt 
Ltt 


sectarianism corrupts their religious 


struction. 
Stages 


Hall earry 


asylum for twelve-and-a- 


from the City 
the 


\ isitors 


pas- 
to 


sengers 


half cents. are admitted daily, 
except Sundays. 


+ =e. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE. 


impossible! said some, when Peter 
of 


uninhabited 


Great determined on a 


Dive 


discovery, and 


voyage 
the cold and 


over which he reigned furnished 


but 


nothing some larch-trees to construct 


! 
Vesscis 


But though the iron, the cordage, 


the sails, and all that was necessary, ex- 
ce] the provisions for victualing them, 
were to be carried through the immense 
deserts of Siberia—down rivers of difficult 
navigation, and along roads almost im- 
passab] the thing was done; tor the 
command of the sovere ion and the per- 
severance of the people surmounted every 
obstacle 


some, aS Soon as 
lo 


i half-savage 


It is impo 


they heard of 


$8i/ 


of Oberlin’s 


a scheme 


rescue his parishione s from 


state. he determined to open a communi- 


high 


D oduet ons oft 


cation with the road to Strasbourg, 


the Ban de la 


so that the 


Roche m ont find a market Having as- 


sembled the pe ople, he propose d that they 


I 


should blast the rocks, and convey a suf- 


ficient quantity of enormous masses to con- 


struct a wall for a road, about a mile and 
a half in length, along the banks of the 
river Bruehe, and build a bridge across 
t Che peasants were astonished at his 


| 
oposition, and pronounced it impractica- 


excused himself 


ind every one on 
thre orot nd ot private business Ile, how 
ever, reasoned with them, and added the 
offer of his own ex imple a No sooner 


pronounced 


I 
a pick ix on his shoulde r, he 


these words, than, with 


had he 


proce ‘ cle d Lo 


the spot, while the astonished 


peasants, 


animated by his example, forgot their ex- 
consent to 


At length 


walls 


hastened with 
] 


ecuses, and One 


fetch their tools to follow him 


every obstacle Wis surmounted 
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were erected to support the earth, which 


appeared ready to give way—mountain 


had hitherto 


dive rte d 


torrents, which inundated 


the meadows, were into courses, 


into beds sufficient to contain 


The bridge 


or rece ived 


the m—and the thing was done. 


still bears the name of the “ Bridge of 
Charity.” 
It is wmpossible ! said some, as they 


looked at the lmnpene trable forests which 


covered the rugged flanks and deep gorges 


of Mount Pilatus, in) Switzerland, and 
hearkened to the daring plan of a man 
named Rapp,—to convey the pines from 
the top of the mountain to the Lake of 


Lucerne, a distance of nearly nine miles 
Without 


clamations, he 


being discouraged by their ex- 
formed a slide or trough of 
twenty-four thousand pine-trees, six feet 
broad, and from three to six feet deep; 
and this slide, which was completed in 
1812, and ealled the sl 


kept moist. 


ice of Alpnach, Was 
Its length was forty-four thou- 


sand English feet. It had to be conducted 


over rocks, or along their sides, or unde 

ground, or over deep places where it 
was sustained by seatfoldings; and yet 
skill and perseverance overcame every 
obstacle and the thing was done. The 
trees rolled down from the mountain into 
the lake with wonderful rapidity. The 


larger pines, which were about a hundred 


feet long, ran through the space of eight 
ines and a third in about six minutes. 
\ gentleman who saw this great work 
says, that “such was the speed with 
which a tree of the largest size passed 


any given point, that he could only strike 


it onee with a stick as it rushed by. how- 


ever quickly he attempted to repeat the 


blow.” 


Say not hastily, then, J¢ is wnpossible ! 


It may be so to do a thing in an hour, a 


day, or a week; or by thoughtlessness, 


earelessness, or indolence; but to aet with 
wisdom, energy, and pe rseverance, Is to 
Insure success. Time and patience oa 
says a Spanish author, “make the mul- 


berry-leaf satin; and another remarks, 


that 
Rev. C 


‘care and industry do everything.”’— 
Widliams. 

icp 
Buiss.- 
writer, “in 


Time, THE CHEAT HluMAN 


“We live,” 


of disenchantments ; 


OF 


says an able an 


and many a good 


age 


old prejudice and pleasant fiction have 


we seen die, that made our fathers very 


happy.” 














LIFE 


AND TIMES OF JOHNSON. 


the accession of ten guineas to John- 
and 
above 


LIFE 


FE 
] sons 


the 
that of a 
to offer 


purse, by his “ London,” 


attainment of a reputation 


hack ” 


inducements to 


might 
per- 


= bookseller’s 
seem him 
severe in his endeavors to reach a com- 
fortable independence in the metropolis, 
they also, by affording the means of re- 


moving, and by promising a more eligible 


provision elsewhere, seemed to indicate 
this as the fittest time to attempt such 
an improvement in his fortunes. The 


offer of a school at Appleby in Leices- 
tershire, which promised him a moderate 
competence, notwithstanding his dislike of 
the business, induced him to accept it. 
\ single condition stood in the way of 
in Immediate consummation of the arrange- 
ment; the statutes of the school required 
that the master should be of the degree of 
Master of Arts. Accordingly Dr. Adams, 
then master of Pembroke College, was 
applic d 
possibility of procuring that degree from 
Oxford, fut it was esteemed too great a 

Next, interest was 
Mr. Pope, with Lord 


who kindly wrote to Dean Swift, 


favor to be asked. 


made 


for him by 
Crower, 
through a mutual friend, earnestly asking, 


special favor, that the University of 


Dublin would relieve the diffieulty by ad- 
mitting Johnson to the requisite degree. 


Why the application was unsuccessful is 


not ascertained ; that it failed is known, 
however, and the anticipated escape of the 
heart-sick prisoner of the hated town, 


resulted only in disappointment. It is 
well known that Johnson always seemed 
to entertain some untold dislike to Swift, 


and also in a mitigated degree to Lord 
(rower, and by some this affair has been 
thought to have been not remotely eon- 


nected with these antipathies; though, 


pe rhaps the hope s that were then disap- 


pointed were more confident than were 
justified by circumstances. 

Disappointed In one attempt to escape 
from the ill-paid drudgery of authorship, 
he presently turned to another expedient 
for relief. He to Dr. Adams, 


to ascertain through him whether a person 


now wrote 


might be permitted to practice as an 


advoeate, without the degre e of Doctor of 
Civil 


that he 


Law, confessing at the same time 


was “a total stranger to these 


studies,” but adding with a modest con- 
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to by a common friend, as to the | 
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fidence that “a profession that maintains 
the 


some 


numbers must be within reach of 


common abilities, and degree of 


industry.” If great intellectual force, and 
the power to defend a cause with even 
consummate abilities were alone sufficient 
to render one a suecessful professional 
advocate, there can be no question that 
Johnson would have been eminently suc- 


But 


recollected that a pertinacious application 


cessful as a lawyer. when it is 
to whatever is taken in hand, and a patient 
wading through the dullest details, as well 
as an habitual observance of order and ar- 
rangement, and especially a rigid pune- 
tuality in everything, are essential to the 
professional suecess of an advocate, it may 
well be doubted whether he was capable 
But the 


he answer 


of succeeding in that profession. 
experiment was not made. 
Was again unfavorable, and so the want of 
a degree effectually hindered his eman- 
cipation. Deteated at every point in his 
attempts to better his condition, Johnson 
now found himself thrown back upon his 
present condition and course of duties. 
He continued to write for Mr. Cave, and 
to aid him in the the 


Magazine, and also undertake the trans- 


management of 


lation of Sarpi’s History of the Council of 
Trent, already re ferred to, which Cave 
undertook to But this 


enterprise was likewise destined to fail, 


now bring out. 
through arather curious set of coincidences. 
At the same time that Cave proposed to 
issue a new translation of that celebrated 


history, from the pen of Samuel Johnson, 


the same thing was proposed by Dr. 
Zachary Pearee, afterward Bishop of 


Rochester—his also to be translated by 
Samuel Johnson, who was curate of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Both editions had 
advaneed somewhat before the coincidence 
was discovered, when, after some skirmish- 
ino between the two interests, both were 
given up, and the -work never appeared. 
The loss in this ease fell upon Cave, who 
paid Johnson for the work he did in small 
sums amounting in all to nearly fifty 
pounds, 

Though compelled to oceupy for the 
time the humble place of a * bookseller’s 
hack,” Johnson did not for a moment sur- 
render his inde pendence of thought and 
On than one occasion the 


action. more 


political sentiments that found expression 


in his * London,” were afterwards more 
fully presented in his prose writings. 
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Two inconsiderable political pamphlets 
were written by him in the course of 
the year 1739. One of these, entitled 


- Marmor Nortole. nse Pi 


tended prophetical inseription, in 


Was ah essay 
on a pre 


Monkish 


found at 


rhyme, feigned to have been 


in Norfolk—the 
Walpole, 
Minister 
runswick 
of the 


ry of the essayist making each pret nded 


Ly nh, 


of Sir Robert 


county 


the ODNnOXNITOUS 


Prime invelghing against 


suceession and the me 


as 


administration, the comment- 


prophetic expression apply to the present 
public iffuirs. he other was an ironical 


defense of the licensers of the st we against 


the attacks ¢ 
had 


Mr. 


of one whose production they 
suppressed, A tragedy 
Brooke, entitled 


written by a 


\ asa,” 


* Gustavus 


and intended to bear against the admin- 
istration and the Hanoverian dynasty, had 
been somewhat extensively circulated in 


tt before 1 


Manuset ts publication, and so 


t 
coming to the knowledge ot the ministry, 
the license for its presentation on the stage 
was refused This interference was 
viewed by the author, and all the Jacobite 


tv, who now by a strange mutation had 


become the speeial ¢ largest 





| “udvocates of th 
liberty, as an invasion of the natural rights 
of man. he tragedy was soon atter 
printed, having been called for in that 
form by nearly thousand subseribers 
betore it Went to thr press. On the oe- 
casion of its pu jieation, Johnson was ap- 
plied to to write in its defense, which he did 
by mak ng this te oned at ndieation,” In 


Vlich he presents the usual political slang 


of the opposition party of that time, with 


, ‘ 
usual amount of the de s zeal 


Neither 


magogue 


tor liberty and the hts of man. 


of those productions added anything 
Valuable to the author's reputation. 

‘Two motives conspired to induce John- 
son to write these two pamphlets. In the 
f place writing was his ealling, by 

i he obtained his subsistence, and, so 
{ ‘ sistent W iother considerations, 
} \ en o work tor any who would 
pay But he was not indifferent as to 
Ww! he wrote nor could ny price have 

eed tim Lo | O} te? sehood, ind lo 
defend what in his conscience he believed 
ti eo the w ( post \\ [pote s 
dm Ist tion work juite to his 
tacts ind he « vy uttered what was 
with him more than an opinion, when he 
ntimated that the sueeession to t 1? CTrOWn 

ween illegaliv i pte nd that the 
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nation could not expect the ends of gov- 
to be a Whig 


administration. indeed 


ernment accomplished by 
One 


at his prejudices, and even pity his infatu- 


may smile 


ation ; 
} 


Lis 


but itis only justice to contess that 


were never prostituted to 


powe rs 


purposes that his heart did not approve. 





ti dine SS as 


As an illustration of the st 


We I] 


itensity of Johnson's political 


the following aneedote, though 


O} INOS, 


relating to a transaction that oeeurred 
several years later, may be properly In- 
troduced in this place. Hle had then 
become a frequent visitor at the house 
of Richardson, the novelist. While 
there one day, Hogarth, between whom 


and Johnson there was then no acquaint- 


ance, ealled and engaged in conversation 
with Richardson, while Johnson was oe- 
cuple d in another part of the room. The 
conversation turned on the then recent 
execution of Dr. Cameron—brother of the 


renowned Lochiel—for having taken arms 


in the cause of the Pretender, some eight 
or nine years before; and as Hogarth was 
i Warm partisan of George Il., he insisted 
that there must have been some very un- 
favorable circumstanees in that case, not 
generally known, as the eause of this 
unusual severity, which otherwise would 
seem like a murde r in cold blood, and 
altogether unlike his majesty’s usual 
clemeney While engaged in the conver- 
sation, his attention was attraeted by the 
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JOHNSON, 


and motion of Johnson, who 
Hogarth 
idiot or 


figure 


Strange 


was standing at the window. 
coneluded 


that he must be 


person, who had been intrusted to 


some 
lnsalit 
But to his sur- 


the care of Richardson. 


this 


at the height of their conversation, 


idiot forward and 


came 
taking up the subject, launched out in an 
against the 


vindictive and unrelenting, citing numerous 


mvective 


king, as habitually 


examples to prove his assertion, which at 


once silenced contounded his” un- 
Hogarth deelared that 


funcied that the idiot 


and 
known antagonist. 
for the moment he 
was seized with a mome ntary Inspiration. 
Strange to tell, after this abrupt interview 
these two distinguished strangers parted 
without an introduction. 


1710-41, 
‘ave on the Mag- 


During the years Johnson 
continued his labors for ¢ 
Be side a oreat 


labor, of which no 


azine, amount of merely 


editorial account can 


be made, 


and a number of merely fugitive 
contributions, he wrote for the Magazine 
the Lives of Admiral Blake, of Sir Francis 
Drake, and of Philip Barretier. ‘The Lite 


But 


the work that most fully taxed his powers, 


of Boerhaave was printed in 1739. 


during these years, and probably did most 
to deve lop the masculine energies of his 
Parliamentary Debates \t 
debates of the two Houses 


mind, was the 
that time, the 
were not spre ad before the publie as at pres- 


ent. In the absence of authentic re ports, 


HOGARTH, 


RICHAKDSON, 


AND 


the public curiosity was gratified with 
certain fictitious or surreptitious debates 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, under the 
title of the * Senate of Lilliput,” in which 
the real debates of the Parliament were 
earicatured with just enough of truth to 
cause them to be readily recognized, and 
the 


anagrams, and other fanciful disguises, as 


names of the speakers so given in 
to be easily interpreted. For some years 
this work was performed by Mr. Guthrie, 
author of a History of England; but after 
share in 


the accession of Johnson to a 


the editorship of the Magazine, much of 


the care of the debates fell upon him 
Guthrie had been accustomed to gain ad- 
mission to the Houses for himself and 


others, and then write out from memory 
what had been heard; but Johnson relied 
less on reports, and often knew nothing 
more of the real addresses of which he 
gave his fancied reproductions, than the 
the several speakers, and the 


This, 


of course, left him much more at liberty 


names of 


part each had taken in the debate. 


to exercise his powers of invention, and to 
arrange the parts of the discussion in the 
more pe rfect order, and though the spec ches 
may have been, in their details, less true 
than they would have been made by relying 
upon reports, the whole was probably not 
only better in style, but also more truthful 
in the 


“In the perusal of these Debates,” re- 


ir general character. 
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marks Sir John Hawkins, “we cannot 
but wonde it the powers that produced 
them. he author had never passed those 
cy idations that lead to a knowledgac of 
men and business. Born to a narrow 


sant chietly 


fortune ,of no | roltession, Conve 


with books, unacquainted with the style 
of any other than academ cal d spt fatllons, 
wd so great a str inger to se natorial man- 


ners that he never [seldom] was within 
the walls of either House of Parliament, 
that a man under these disadvantages, 
should be able to frame a system of debate, 
compose speeches of such ¢ xcellenee, both 
n matter and form, as searcely to be 
eq iled by those of the most able ud 
experienced statesmen, is matter of as 
tk hment, and a prool of talents that 
lified him for a speaker in the most 
t st assembly on earth.” 

Cave had no very exalted opinion of thi 
ite mit considered them of the nature 

f dead matte etul ehietly to fill up the 
monthly pages of his | lmnphiet, which he 
ed was sought for prinetpally for the 
ke of those parts that he himself direect- 
ed yments fromthe weekly papers, 
‘ liv the ittae] on the ministry, 
nd a medte ol to t eleoies, songs, 
ul eplgrams, hered trom | sources 

( ed witho t vl ed with 
ore But he vas not nsen le of 

th ellect pon it renee nowever 
| ) r re en the erreulation 
ol ie M t 1\ ere ed trom 
t filteen 1 ) mouth above ts 

) ’ . nd en 1 Dim to Duy n 
lL eouch | na ot horse na 
oO emblazon his ery with a piet ot 
St. John Crit istead of a faim cout 
i 1s J nson Was Trew ded not only 
Vv the pe 1 V recon e that i hil 
ors brought m. but more es vy by 
Tr \} e bestowed on his labo DD 
( W host ns he prized most hict 

) if I ee iV b hinsel 

ther \ © « e extent of his « n 

yw Wwos val t m the eported 
“ ple S ‘ howeve hat suc 

( Dink Was not unalloyed his 
‘ ho ( ‘ s to the pro 

f ‘ eit he was p ‘lieing upe 

( hh becume more and more 

1 ‘ ( 1 r » | ras tl cle 
ed ed measure oft 

) erest ‘ ‘ iy Hit 
»>D subst \ rte speech sf 
I to \ nh ( ere is¢ hed 
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When at that 


was the generally reeeived opinion, he 


such 
| 


ae- 


le noth he asecert ined 


termined to write no more ot them, de- 


claring that “ he would not be accessory 
to thre propagation oft false hood.” His 
objection was not to fictions as such, for 


many of his subsequent productions, which 
he most 


cies ot 


highly valued, were of that spe- 


writing; but it was to him a mat- 


ter of dee p regret as long as he lived, that 
he had the that 


were | ilmed upon the publie as realities. 


been author of fictions 


“In the mean time,” continues Sir John 


Hawkins, * it was curious to observe how 


the deceit operate d. Johnson had the art 
to lve ditferent eolors to the several 
speeches, so that some appear to be de- 
clamatory and energetic, resembling the 
orations of Demosthenes; others, lke 
those of Cieero, calm and persuasive 

others, more part cularly those attributed 


ntry gentlemen, merehants and 
had 


istic of plainness, blun 


to st eh cou 


scCammen, as st 


ims 


nh parliame nt, bear 


the characte 


and unatleeted honesty. as oppose d to the 


ot 


plausibil Ty Stile h s were understood or 
suspected to be courtiers The irtihies 
had its effect Voltaire was betraved by 
it into a decla tion. “that the eloquence 
ot ancient Crreece ind Rome was revived 
nm the B h Senate My and a spec eh ot the 
late Karl of Chatham. (then Mr. Pitt.) in 
Oppos tion to one ol Mi lLloraes \\ Ipole, 
jbegint Che atrocious erime of being 
ty man. ete | receive | the highest 
py e, and was, by all that read it, 
iken To be ut Line 

Fhe period of the production of th 
Deb s, marks an era in Johnson's his 


tory Hle had remained in London, an 
" e emplovimnent ot Mr. Cave, beeause 
he fo | no way of escape; and his ne- 
ce the compelled him to be diligent in 
0 osition to e nat il indolenee of his 
dispositio Industry removed his most 
1 ful emb " nents, and thus enabled 
his sp to e out of the de S| ondeney 
to which he had been sink ng, and to vive 
ew life to the mighty. but hitherto unde- 
veloped genius that lay within him. The 
Debates opened to his mind a field of 
i hit al lise on well adapted to its 
el Lele vlile the covert of fiction allow- 
ed him freedom ot thought, as well as 
( | ers vy otf stvie and man 
" vi { to discipline him to 
t t ele d but v ed composition to 
bt cs aaa eat wl aa iwatic coeles 
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The exercise was also a valuable 


brated. 


lesson to himself. 


Though not greatly 
dispose d to doubt his own ability, he never- 
theless needed a fuller confirmation of the 
estimate of him- 


—that 


of his own 


correctness 


self by the great public awful ar- 
biter, whose decisions the most hardy and 
had yet 
now obtained—not as 


the 


selt-confide nt re spect than he 


ved, This he 


a compliment to himself, but in 


rece] 
spon- 
taneous and indirect commendation of his 


productions, when their authership was 
Another result was probably 
ible 


and disinelined to believe 


unknown. 
He was constitutionally 
that 


not less valu 
dogmatical, 
opinions which differed from his own were 
either logically or morally defensible ; but 


hoth sides 


he re he was compelled to argue 

of the same question, and to state, with 
it le ist an appearance of fairness, the af- 
cuments both for and against his own 
cherished views and opinions It would 
ndeed have been strange if such an ex- 
ereise had not suggested to him the 
thougi that something may be urged on 
both sides of nearly every question; and 
hough he always was strong in his own 
notions, no doubt that tendeney of his 


mind was mitigated by this exercise. 


Ihe secret of the authorship of the De- 


bates did not transpire tll seve ral years 
fterward; and as the story of the dis- 
closure forms a somewhat interesting 
neident In this curious piece of literary 
| rv, nserted here, though antiei- 

x the order of time, as stated by Mr. 


M pny, who 
com whom it 
Wedderburne, 
[afterward Earl of Roslyn,] Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. (the 
myself, and others, dined with the 
Foote An | 


Important ae 
end ot Sir 


one of the 
—* Mr. 


Lord Loughborough.) 


was himself 


iny to Was made 


(now 


translator of Horace,) 
late Mr. 
the 
Robert Walpole *s administra- 


Ky incis, 


hate toward 


’ " 
| rancis ob- 


Pitt's speech on that 


mentioned, Dr. 
Mr. 
was thre hest he 
Ile added, ‘that he 
litt 
finished a 


with all the 


bye Ing 


* that 


tion 
served, 


oceasion 


had ever read,’ 
} 
I 


ont 


had t mplove d els 


vears of his in the study of Demos- 


thenes, and translation of that 


celebrated orator. decorations 


of style and language within the reach of 


his capacity; but he had met with nothing 
| to that speech.” Many of the 


equal com- 
the debate 


pany reme mbere d and SOTHE 


passages were cited with the approbation 


and applause of all present. During the 


rdor of conversation Johnson remained 
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silent. A's soon as the warmth of prais¢ 
subsided, he opened with these words :— 
‘That speech I wrote in a garret in Exe- 
The 


with astonishment. 


ter-street.’ company was struck 
After staring at each 
Dr. 


‘How that speech could be 


other in silent amaze, Francis asked, 


written by 


him?’ ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘I wrote it in 
Iixeter-street. I] never had been in the 
gallery of the House of Commons but 
ones Cave had an interest with the 


He, 


him, gained 


door-keepers. and the persons em- 


under admittance ; 


plove d 
they brought away the subje ct of discus- 
sion, the names of the speakers, the side 


they took, and the order in which they 


rose, together with notes of the arguments 
the the 


Was afte rward communicate d 


advanced in course of debates. 
The whole 
to me, and I composed the speeches in the 
in the Parlia- 


To this discovery Dr. 


form which they now have 


mentary Debates.’ 


Francis made answer :— Then, Sir, you 


have exceeded Demosthenes himself; for, 


to say you have exceeded Francis’s De- 


mosthenes would be = saying nothing! 


The rest of the company bestowed lavish 
par- 


obse1 ving 


ed encomiums on Johnson; one, in 
ticular, praised his impartiality ; 
that he dealt out reason and eloquence 
hand to both 
‘That is not quite true, said Johnson; ‘1 
tolerably but I 


Whig dogs should not 


with an equal parties. 


saved appe trances well, 


took eare that the 
have the 
This 


tions, though highly flattering to Johnson, 


best af a 


remarkable seene and its revela- 


aroused him anew to the dangerous ten- 


deney of the debates to falsify history ; 


as it was thus made evident to him that 
even in learned circles they were re- 
ceived as genuine. Ile therefore from 


this time availed himself of every favor- 
able 


opportunity to undeceive the publie 


in that matter; and when Smollet was 
preparing his History -of England, John- 
son cautioned him against relying at all on 
the debates found in the Gentleman's 


Magazine, as they were, except as to their 
general import, the creatures of his own 
Imagination. 

Besides the labor of preparing the De- 
minor, though not ineon- 
the 


years 


bates, and some 
contributions to Magazine, 
the 1741-42, 
assisted his school-fellow, Dr. James, in the 


siderable 


Johnson also, during 


preparation of his * Medieal Dictionary,” 
for 


which he wrote several of the articles, 
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and also the proposals for the pub- 
lication and the dedication to Dr. 
Mead. He had a special favor for 
the science of medicine, and prob- 


ably was as much influenced in 


this matter by his tastes, as by 
any other consideration. 


Of Johnson's private and do- 


mestie affairs, during the former 


| 


part of his residence in London, 





very little is known. That he 

Was poor, even to distress, is suf- 2—y ey 

ficiently ascertained; but with a S =a: 

commendable delicacy he has ef- id 

fectually coneealed from the in- st 
Sina, 

quisitive gaze of idle curiosity, 


| 
the sacred though painful scenes 
of his At first 
coming to metropolis with 


Mrs. 
in W oodstor k-street, near 


his 


household. 
the 
Johnson, they took lodgings 
Han- ; 
and after we 


over-square, soon 


find him in Castle-street. near 
Cavendish-square. At different 
times in the course of the next 
ten years he is found at Boswell 


Court, on the Strand, in Bow-street, Hol- 


and if he wrote 
Mr. Pitt in 
seems that in 1741, the 
date of that production, he either lodged 
office An 


subseribing a letter to 


born, and Fetter-lane 


the e¢ lebrated 


Spe ‘ ch of 


Iixeter-street, it 


or occupied an there. eXx- 


pre ssion used In 


Cave in 1738, “yours wnpransus,” has 


taken as an evidence of extreme 
though, fi 


re compelled to believe that he 


been 


want, and om other sourees of 


proof, wea 


was greatly embarrassed in his affairs, vet 
Mr. 


a fair 


we cannot agree with Boswell in 


understanding this as “ confession 
that he had Many other 


reasons than sheer necessity may be sup- 


not a dinner.” 
posed, any one of which may have kept 
him fasting, and with one whose life was 
so devoid of system as was Johnson’s, it 
would not be strange, even if crowned 
with plenty, to find him without having 
breakfasted the 
priated to that meal. But p 


was not unmind- 


long after hour appro- 


in the de res- 
sion of his own affairs he 
ful of his 
at the old 


who still survived 
Lichfield, in 
the 
regarded with pe- 


aged mother, 
homestead in 
life-interest and he 

Ile 


this 


which she had a 
reversionary title. 
eculiar attachment scene of his early 
days. 


As the 
interest of 


property was under a mortgage, 


which 


was not always 


the 





: 


i ! 
e | 4 
+ i 
; a It W 
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DY 


HOMESTEAD OF DR, 


JOHNSON, 


punctually paid by the occupant, Johnson 


himself beeame responsible in his own 
for that 


might not be disquieted by the presentation 


name its payment, his mother 


of claims that she was unable to meet. 


Here we must, for the present, take 


leave of our subject, toiling incessantly 


subsistence, and enduring many 


for daily 
most humiliating hardships, yet pressing 
and 


steadily forward in his manly course, 


oceasionally catching some glimpses of 


better days to come. But as yet these 
were distant, and their prospect indis- 


tinct. 
ENGuisa Conversation.—The superfici- 
ality and insipidity of nearly all the con- 
versations to which I have listened, or in 
which I have joined, is really depressing. 
As far as I hear, little is said about poli- 
ties, Whieh is a good thing, much better 
than our German mania for going beyond 
our depth on such subjects ; but, that nar- 
1 


rative and commonplaces form the whole 


staple of conversation, from which all 
philosophy is excluded,—that enthusiasm 
and loftiness of expression are entirely 
wanting, depresses me more than any 
personal neglect of which, as a stranger, | 
might have to complain; for of this my 
large, and I bear it easily.— 


Ni huhr’s Life and Li flers. 


share is not 
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HEMAN 


Am- 


stood as a 


syle il ot 
College has long 


iorable exe mplat of the sueeess which 


of our republic are able to 

life, against all disadvantages of 

birth and fortune. ITleman Humphrey 
was born in the town of Simsbury, Con 
mi it, in the month of March, in the 
yea 1779 iT mg de p ived of his father 
t n early period, and being without 
vealthy friends to aid him, it was impos- 
sible he should enjoy any advantages of 
education except those which were af- 
forded by the distriet-schools of the moun- 
tainous and then thinly-settled region of 
| birth Ile was, however, soon distin- 
y hed among his fellows for the quick- 
ness and accuracy with which he mastered 


the common branches of study that were 


within his reach ; insomuch that, when he 


was only sixteen years of age, he began 


teacher of others. 


employed as a 

His li 

has been the case of thousands of young 

farmers in New-England, 
Vou. IT, No. 2.—I 


fe for several years was divided, as 


between the 


HUMPHREY, 


D. D. 


labors of agriculture in summer, and the 


business of keeping a distriet-sehool in 


winter—not more than three months being 


commonly devoted to the latter employ 


His 


good character, procured him in summer 


ment. industry, intelligence, and 


what was deemed an eligible situation for 
a voung farmer, in the service of the Hon. 
John ‘Treadwell, of Farmington, afterward 
Governor of Connecticut. Here he saw 
books and educated men, and met good 
examples and influences, which at once 
inflamed his desire for knowledge, and 
produced the determination that whatever 
advantages he might acquire should all be 
consecrated to the service of Christ. 

Kor several years the settled purpose 
had 
least 
the hope of being able to preach the gos- 


been cherished, of endeavoring at 


to obtain a liberal education, with 


pel of salvation. His earnings were care- 
fully husbanded for this purpose, as he 
had no human help to look to for re- 
sources. He also procured Latin books, 


and began to study by himself at leisure ; 
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but he had finished his twenty-first year , laborer In this work in his neighbor and 
hefore he ventured to relinquish his labo- | f end. the Rev. Roswell R. Swan, of 
rious life as a farmer and _ set himself | Norwalk, a model pasto ind minister ot 
systematically to a course of study. Hav- | that dav, whose early remov | bv death is 
t length maste ed the requ red stud til a subject of mourn mong the peo 
es, he was idmitted a member of \ ( eott eha ( The late Rev WV ih 
College, in advanced ~ where he Bonney, of New-Canaan, was also a fail 
ned d m by his « ence | ful supporter of the caus ind a system 
und icy ol s | SI ip) nd Ww iti movement vas set on foot nm the 
‘duated with honor in 1805. He had | western distriet of Fairfield County 
ned himself in some degre before the year IS13, which ¢ it, perhaps, to be 
if vent to evolteut to he | ( ot et down ( ot the fi | S1\ eps 
Or h composition | had already | in) th nd temp e refermation 
required a facility 1 ‘ ess tor writ whieh has nee » ort ly ble ed our 
ng whieh S ( ed to form a prom nd An add M ssued, W ten 
nent t i! ( Let he turn of chiefly DV M tI rapures In vi i 
i) mind to ' | direetion to e pre lenes { mperate habits wa 
his 1 hts. |e r to pre ilts ed to th ilmost unive il ee ot 
Vas ¢ 1 lin erie { i\ hich oc ( nk Lhe iages of intem 
if ( ‘ 1 ¢ e, and | hed | pe nee only stream habitual drink 
na new ( N \ Ha en on | ng is the fountain ind wi le the tor un 
n of nmon . (onne eut remains the hope of stopping the streatis 
vil e del ts \ 1 gene lly pre Ss vain.’ rh position Was taken 1 
ed, vl po if ( t hie means oft ” lent pul ts sele 38 yet l ‘ 
wen e pie ted h | that the ire noxious to the | vin 
ention to e ( ‘ n ! ilmost every | sible cas ! that 
vhich they w { ! ( n k ] 5 l rY il ce ent, 
j dgment wl 1 pe led them t every inch ( t he d \ 
The ( vere ’ eal i ‘ ke the | \ ! 
n those days, but custom { emedy was ¢ netly | 0 
momen al thie ! ) ) nee trom the t ol | OX 
Lm e period of tin , 0 d “a voluntary agr t, in 
1 of me well-k 1 lf ly cireles ot to 
t ecommenda vy were ite st t | 1 1 tl r tam es ¢ pro 
ton | is ( ers ( | Vid | n tor 1 orers The 
Ik | I Ores You ho bore an ae t ntheo on 
iI \ 1} elf for tl Dost f tl eat 1 val temper e move 
1 dire 1 of e he Asahel | ment in 1826, do not need to be reminded 
LLooke t Gi he ( ect one ot ot the | p they found s Ul trl ol 
be { { f s of the i | eld County in 1813 
( I Ina ninenee | | tt IS16 Ml i mpl yVowas 
; 1 0 1} or of the 1 to pre ! ( int il ermo 
| t ( ‘ ) (‘| ( n F'airfie ) e Gene . A elation of the 
‘ t it In ot eut, sitting t New 
This was, in several respects, a pleasant | Haven. ‘The same diseriminating view 
L of or, esper lly tor 1 | iry | of I e of existing evils, the ( s 
) th which he was s ound- | mee ind ti same bold fice vin 
i >W | own ¢ t edt tes | " e nak lt th vere ¢ eed 
r _ le n ed on wot ( ‘ ot his subyeet at | the 
B \ | | shore were then I ot tre \t t time a 
r \ ( ed with intemperanes nd ‘ nber of the © ' 1 clergy 
Mr. ll ! y was one of the first to be of Connecticut were quite too much im 
if i vith a eonvietion that | n ed in worldly eares. Many of them 
here w hope of effecting a | devote 1 their time to the business of teach 
eformation of ntil the prevailing pre young men for college, 0 
habits of ilVvé ence n the use ! I e who | Lb 1 rust ted for 
if oxieating ¢ ks eoul broken up luc Many were killful, and, of 
He found a ti yoke-fellow id fellow se, tl ng tarmers some iined 
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wealth by trading in farms, horses, cattle, 


or merchandise some were men of labo- 


ous toil in the field, of whom it used to 
be said, in their towns, that they were the 
first at work on Monday morning, and the 
st to leave off on Saturday night. Lhe 
consequent Wiay well be Imagined ; 
( th she phe d grew rich in worldly 
ds, the flock grew poor in Christian 
es, and few came to the house of God 
( mons prepared at such d dl 
\l Ilumphrey n t! ey hold by 
( ! ol Lhe aut Oot in sters and 
( from 1 ‘Timothy 1 1d * Medi- 
i tl this rive thvsell 
to them th prot may 
pear unto all.” He ved, from th 
Vt 
of the work of the mil \ 
t impossible f eacher to 
yh { Without « ent 
a p mec It close " 
Vane i » nake tl t 
] flue t ul It Kilibub ae bp- 
‘ to the ease of the people 
end it ! ed that Win 
ho { ¢ 1eSs I give film 
| i“ \ Lo \ out d ! 0 
bh in i ] leat f 
y ( to enjo e lux of scien 
} no ve his iy to con- 
eh Linnie I waste I Strength in 
| lab lle urged that ministers 
l ere hot it liberty to ar 
1 men t ibout the 
4 no i Line own familie 
| Ive to do their duty. mm the 
by { that. so doing. their Mas 
1 \ ( children bree und that 
i e ve way to make the peopl 
W Lo ( e min \ adequate 
3] t Vith deference Dut un 
ad i persu m that if this subjeet 
‘ ttended to, if we could all de 
ote ourselves wholly to our proper work 
effects of it would everywhere 
he sé nd. felt weak societies would 
n strength re is of re 
: ld. it ean seareelv be d bted, 
i more frequent and extensive 
sters Wi ad have more nfluence, 
( 1 more cheertully ma 
‘ he best inte ts of the state 
I w d. bv the essing of God 
= 1 epresent ons were ilso made 
to the people, in regard to their duty i 
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the premises, showing the criminal injus- 


tice, as well as the miserable economy, of 


starving the ministry. In the appendix 
were some calculations showing how in- 
adequate Was the support often given to 
| istors by ex narecations. lt cannot be 
doubted that the publication of this able 
discourse was a word in season for the 
Churehes of Connecticut, and was one of 
the leading causes of a general reform 


which followed amone the clergy, i 


breaking up the prevailing worldliness and 
th which they were pursuing to the 
s we ot the proper work. lis faith 
ful exi hon ind brotherly rebukes 
took on hold oft both ministers and 
peo} na 1 u short time there was a 
striking change observed Ministers were 
more devote and co regations were 
more t nd @s a proper consequence, 
not only was the progress of decay in 
parishes arrested, but successful measures 
were ado} ed to reeover tine old Waste 
| laces of the State by a system ol home 
Inissionary Ope ms, still in progress. 
The next year, 1817, he removed to 
Pittsfield. M ichusetts. and beeame pas 
tor of the « ‘h in that place, then just 
reunited in one, after a long pe riod of dis- 
sension and strife. The conviction was 


] 
forced upon him at once, that retigiot 


reeover its prope r asc nae ney, 
hrough a powerful work of the 


This 


prayel 


a 


iloly Spirit in a revival of religion. 


to seek, by earnest 


to Grod. by engaging the best Christians 


of the place in special and agonizing sup- 


plications for the blessing, and in a dil 


vent use of every effort that promised to 


be of use for the end. And at length it 
came God visited the place in a mar- 
velous manner. Ina few weeks the very 
fuce of society was changed. The town 
had been « army rendezvous during the 
war of 1812-15; and sin and vice were 
sadly prevalent, especi illy in the more 
fashionable portions of society. But an- 
other aspect was seen in a short time, the 
blessed effeets of which have not yet 
ceased to be manifest. The interesting 
I itive of this work of grace, which 
Was | ed by the pastor, was widely 
Cire 1 by the press, and contributed 
oreatly to trenethen the hands of those 
who were then noaged in the promotion 
of religious revivals. In it he bore a 


frank and manly testimony to the good 


Rey. Asahel Nettleton, a 
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young evangelist whose name, shortly af- 
terward, became widely known and hon- 
ored in connection with similar labors. 
The establishment of the Christian 
Spectator, at New-Haven, in 1819, pl inned 
fter the Christian Observer, of London, 
then in the height of its vigor, brought 
Mr. flumphrey more to the notice of liter- 
ary men as a pointed and polished writer. 
Some of the reviews which he wrote for 
that work were, in that day, quite models 
particularly the review of a 


| 
volume of poems by Pereival, and the 


in their way 





review of a novel by Miss Sedewick 
His firmness and integrity of character, 

mple but dignified deportment, and ef 
fective energy in everything he undertook, 
also contributed to make him prominent 


nd honored among his brethren, and soon 


daced him in the distinguished and respon 
ble post of President of Amherst Col- 
lieve But. to under tand the case, we must 
t glanee at the history of the college. 
About forty years ago, the people ot 
Amherst, then a small village standing 
back from the thoroughfat long Connee 
iicut River, established an academy, at a 
cost of effort and means which was very 
reat for that day. It soon beeame the 
ehiet pl ce of resort for the hill towns on 
voth sides of the valley of the Connecticut 
Soonatter the close of the war of L812, there 
vasa eneral iwakening to the Iportanese 
f more vigorous etforts to bring torw ird 
young men for the ministry, and to pro 
ide the means for giving them the ad 
intages of a liberal education. The 


rustees of Amherst Academy project la 


plan for educating a number of young men 
on a reduced seale; meetings were called 
oO econside r the matter, vhich were if 
tended by zealous munisters and others of 
the surrounding country, some of them 


from a distance of twenty or thirty nile 


dat le th, in the month of November, 
ISL7, it was re solved to raise a tund of ten 

’ I d illars the ( ne ot wl eh 
hould be applied in aid of indigent young 
en pre ne for the min v. who 
should 1 eee oe sen 

1 

in Aml st Aeademy \ committer \ 
appointed to superint nd the mutter. and 
Colonel Graves was constituted the ent 
o obtain the sub iptions, which were 
conditioned to be vould unless the entire 


un should be made up within a ye 
At the end of the year, although the 


} 


ent was indefautivable, it was found that 
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no part of the fund had been raised. The 


meeting which had been ealle d to consider 


the 


Co 


matt 
| 


er, 


emed at first prepared to 


lude that the whole project had failed 


nd must be given up. A few, however, 
were not disheartened ; they had the saga- 
city to see, that ten thousand dollars w 
oo nall a sum to effeet the object in 
view, and that the very proposition to com- 
menee with so small a sum was a confes- 
sion of ineompetency tor the attainment 
of their object, which alone must prevent 
the people from iving their money. 
Chey rhtly judged, that tor : rreut 
bject t would be more pl icticable to 
eala um than a small one. hey 
therefore resolved to raise fifty thousand 
n one year, and reappointed their com- 
ih er dl their agent: who now went 
rain over the same ground, chietly among 
the farmers of those hills and mountains 
nd by the end ot the vear compl ted the 
bseription of fifty thousand dollars. It 
was then resolved to found a eol ‘ 
Ne TLALLLOL for the removal of Williams 
College to Amherst occupied some time 
but on the 9th of Auoust, L820, the eor- 
ne tone oft the i t bi lding Was la aw th 
eligious solemnitt “the residue of tl 
stones for the build rb y then in 
nountain tt el for the bi ek nd 
thre tone to lime in the ¢ tl ind 
he tunber 1 the torest mm (nd vet, so 
rreatl wa the zeal and so general the co- 
Operation t by the 7th of November 
the building was roofed, and all the ex- 
penses provided for by voluntary efforts, 


except one 


| _ 
end of 
that om 
veral 
Collec 
new I! 
prote 
student 
»| 
Cli es 
} ldin 
I aing 
pos Ip 
) ne 

Vy ON] 
\ 
hy whiel 
not alre 
{ i i 
ill 3 
dent M 


thousand three hundred dollars 


eptenabe "W821. On the [sth ot 
h. Rey. Dr Moo e, who had { Yr 
Vt S } ( led ove}, \W 1] m 
Was iInaud ted | esident of the 
tl on, with several eX ent 
$ nd th weXt day forty-seven 
vere 1 land fi tle é 
( larly oO inized Another 
: yuired nd b l 
on ot iirty thousand dollars 
ed to Cove th nd other nee 
el ‘ Che numibe r I r < 
1 yen eased to one hundred 
‘ val of religion took pl ee al oO, 
i nearly every student who wa 
dy plous was brought to expe- 
iing power ot God W hile 
us brieht and prosperous, Presi- 


nly smitten down 
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by the hand of death, on the 30th of June, 
1823. It the 


trustees, titer 


was a severe blow; and 


due deliberation and in- 


to the unanimous conclusion 


quiry, came 
was no man to whose eare the 
re could be so safely intrusted 


; to the well-trained, practical, energetic, 


nd scholarly pastor of the Chureh in 
Pittsfield. Dr. Humphrey was inaugura- 
d on the 15th of Oetober, 1823; and 
‘Governor Treadwell’s hired man became 

esident of a college.” 

lhe expectations which were formed in 

d to the qualifications of the new 
president, were not disappointed in the 
result Ad fliculty had already oceurred, 

o prevent the institution trom obtaining 
a ( ( J hro rh the combined influ- 
ence of sectarian prejudice, jealousy on 
he part of the friends of other colleges 
ind ome loeal ill-will, two suceessive 
1¢ { es rel ( | to wit 1 ehartel 

‘ a W t ot to ap} mnt a 
| mm on to sit, tl college 
| nize every t ection and sift 
every e ¢ nme d With Its ¢ i and 
pro ‘Ss he investigation ¢ sed 
the ty and patriotism of the founders 
to s nd out » tra paren lv that t va 

l l¢ n to refuse a charter. he 

sed on the 2ist of February, 

1825. and the new board of trustees or- 
zed as a college April 13th—the 

ib ot idents havine increased to 

! one hundred and twenty. This 
I flux of students created a econ- 

( nd for inereased accommoda- 

Che chapel building, containing 

) ments for several other objects, 
nished in February, 1827, at whieh 

me th were one hundred and seventy 

\¢ Ss, m king the infant collece the 

h 1 point of numbers in the whol 

) \ 

Such a measure of ess had no 
i | mong o litera stitutions 
But tl very prosperity at lenvth caused 

nba sment, trom the necessity 
hich mposed on the trustees of ma 

r CX] nditures far beyond their means, 


n order to furnish the requisite accom- 


ons, apparatus, and means of in- 
el mn for such al host of stucle nts An 
ing and erushing debt at length 


le it necessary for the president him- 
financial 
the 


lf to assume the funetions of 


ent, and to pend much 


| time in 


olie tion of funds, negotiation of loans, 
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with the 
These 
extraordinary efforts were indeed crowned 
but, in the 


and other labors connected 


pecuniary concerns of the college. 


with a good degree of success; 
end, it was found here, as it has been found 
in other cases, that when the president of 
a college is compelled to spend ten or a 
dozen of his best years in financiering, he 
loses the indescribable something which is 
necessary to his complete success in his 
proper sphere. In the year 1845, before 


old a 


full service in any line of duty, President 


ge had properly disqualified him for 
Humphre vy resigned his office, and retired 


to strictly private life, 


| enjoying the warm 


iffections of a large number of pupils 
eattlere | ill 


of them oecect 


over the country, and many 
ping and adorning the highest 
For his 
Amherst 
through the trials of its infancy 


stations of usefulness and honor. 
twenty years’ service in carrying 
College 
state of 


ind the dangers of its youth to a 


full-crown strength and stability, he de- 


erves, as he receives, the highest re spect 


from the friends of an edueated ministry 


ind of liberal science. He has found a 
delightful home at Pittsfield, in the midst 
of the people who were formerly his at- 
tached parishioners, and there enjoys the 
dignity and quiet of a serene old age. 


By pre iching, writing for the public press, 
ind an active participation in every meas- 


ire of public utility or be nevolence, he 


keeps his powers bright and his heart 


warm, as in middle life. 

Dr. Humphrey is happy also and hon- 
Che eldest, Rev. Edward 
H unphre x, D. Bi pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Louisville, 
Moderator of the Old School 


General Assembly last year, and has since 


ored in his 


ons. 


Ky., was 


been elected to a professorship in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, as the 
Dr. Archibald 


r, deceased; another of his 


successor of the venerated 


\lexande 
is a highly 


ons 
respectable counselor-at-law 
New-York: a 


useful pastor of a Congregational Church 


in the city of third is a 


in [linois; and a fourth is pastor of a Pres- 
byterian Chureh at Binghamton. N. Y. 


\ Frenxcu writer breaks his article up 


into short sentences, of two or three lines, 


sometimes containing only two or three 


words, or even one, An Englishman 


marches his sentences up almost in solid 


column. An American’s are neither as 


short as the one nor as long as the other. 
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ADVENTURES WITH THE SPIRITS IN 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TIME. 








pe JOHN DEF and Edward Kelly 
| claim to be mentioned together in the 
history of alehemy, having been so lon 
iSSO ed im the imu pr = " 
de re om \ tral ( \ s ( 
each othe S01 Dee w lrovethe 
1 wonderful mar had | lived in n 
" hen folly ar i were less 
rite hie would \ thine ] vers 
“i h he enjoved, have |e behind iu 
l bk 
b 1 « le w 
bor 1 London in e Vi 1527 | 
very < m te e to ly 
\ ol fitter | nt t 
Cambridge nd d 1 so] 1inh 
bool that he pi ( re ( } ( 
| 3 every day TY t Of the 
‘ six, he devoted four to sleep, and 
two tor etreshment. Such e uy 
] Cation ¢ 1 me 1nypure his he l i ind 
could fail to make him one of. the 
first schola ot tis tin Unfortu tely 
howevel! he ed tl mathematics nd 
the | ts of true philosophy, to indulge 
in t np fitable reve es of the occult 
sciences. He studied alchemy, astrology 
nd 1 ind thereby rendered himse i 
0 NIK th 1 ties of Cambrid 
lo avoid perse m, he was at last 
‘ ed to retire ) e University of Lou 
\ 1 ! of sorcery that were 
el t pe ng him renderin his 
| ( \ 1 Kn nd 1 alte he 
W He found at Louvain 
mat . who had known 
(orne \ \ © te ‘ dec non 
them, a Vv \ ‘ he Was const 
entertained it \ ’ deeds of 
that reat Wl ol hermetic 7 
teries From ( on he re 
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the search for the philosophe r’s stone, 
which soon began to occupy nearly all his 
thoughts 
He did not lor yr remain on the Con- 
tinent, but returned to England in 1551 
being t that time in the twentv-tourth 
vi of his age By the influence of h 
f d Sir John Cheek, he was kindly re 
ceived at the court of Kir Mdward VI 
i | rewarded (it 1 diffieult to SiL\ to 
mat) witl pel 1 of one hundred 
( Whs Ile cor d for several yea 
» prac ‘ n Londo i na olout 
( t mY ‘ ti i to nes, and 
| out lueky and unlueky days 
aT reign of Queen Mary he a 
nto trouble, bei spe Ll of heresy 
| cl lw hy trempt M \ | i¢ 
Dy Tine ol ¢ ntinents lle was ed 


{< thie | ol ‘ ( ted but 
\ re ! } on the former 
( ( i elt to tonae mereies ot 
b »B Ile h iL very narrow 
‘ e I I ad) sh hfie! 
t he somet ‘ othe con ved to 
( et fie ) | his ortho 
gdoxy \ { iy | ( d wa sct a 

\ 1d 1) 

On Le ouof Elizabeth a bright 

dl ( 1 upon him During her re 
r t Woodstock. he van 

pea to have consulted him s to the 
time of \ \ deat whieh ¢ ( n I 
n DT fits erise to the Chi 
for which h s bre ight tot I. They 
n ean to consult him more openly S 
to the fortunes of thei mistress and 
Robert Dudley, the celebrated Earl of 
Leic “ ent by command of the 
(lueen ! elf, to know the most auspicious 
day I hee ( on on. So rreat was 
the favor he enjoyed, that, some vears 
itte \ elizabeth condeses ded to pay 
hin \ it his he e in Mo thake to 
view his museum of curt ties ind hen 
he wa | ent he own physician to 
t end il I iil. 

Astrology was the me whereby he 
lived, nd he ¢ ed to p etice it with 

eat d \ bi his heart was in al- 
chemy. Phe philosophee’s stone and thi 
elixir of life haunted his daily thoughts 
and h Son l ly areams The "Talmudie 
mysterie which he had also dee ply 
studied mpressed him with the belief, 
that he n t hold converse with spirits 
I le n trom them Il the 
myst of the 1 erst Holding 1 
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] 


same idea as 
Rosicrucians, 


haps neount 


the then obscure sect of the 
some of whom he had per- 


ered in his travels in Ger- 


many. he imagined that, by means of the 


we al ist pel 


stone, he could summon 
pirits at his will. By dint 
brooding upon the subject, 


I 


ion became so diseased, that 


suaded himself that an angel 


ippeared to him, and p omised to be his 


ind Co 
Ife relates tl 


wh le he was 


mip nion as longo us he lived. 


it, one day in November, L582, 


engaged in fervent prayer, 


| 


he window of his museum looking to- 


\ d the west suddenly olowe d witha d: 


if hioht, in 


the midst of which, in all his 
he rreat angel Uriel. A we 


ind wonder rendered him spec chless ; but 


told him that 
‘onverse with 


( had only 


was nece 
he oul shot 
therwise the 


the conversathk 


Ile therefore 


1! Y t 
t ‘ 
| ’ 
| Gira 
] 
n 
Gert 
ft te D 
. It apy 
, than 
, : 
$ thie ia \ 
K 
1 j 


miling graciously upon him, 


*rystal of a convex form, and 


whenever he wished to hold 
the beings of another sphere, 
0 gaze intently upon it, and 
ypear in the erystal, and un- 


ill the seerets of futurity.* 





NE, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


angel disapp ired, Dee 


xperience of the erystal, that 


sary that all the faculties of 


be concentrated upon it, 


spirits did not appear. He 


i 
it he could never recollect 
ns he had with the angels. 
determine d to communicate 


another person, who might 


the spirits while he (Dee) 
led t rs to have 
, ry f polished l 
! it en 1 th up 
s PMogray U History rh 
h Dee used to eall his 
| tion the Earls of 
m hence it ¢ to Lady 
. It is next the property 
\ le, and is now Mr. Wal- 
is upon examination to be noth- 
i polished piece of cannel coal ; 
t Butler means when he s Lys, 
lid all his fea 1 
. . . ; , 


sat in another part of the room, and took 
down in writing the revelations which they 
made. 

Ile had at this time in his service, as 
his assistant, one Edward Kelly, who, 
like himself, was crazy upon the subject 
of the philosopher’s stone. ‘There was this 
difference, however, between them, that 
while Dee was more of an enthusiast than 
an impostor, Kelly was more of an im- 
postor than an enthusiast. In early life 


notary, and had the misfortune 


= 
I 


to lose both his ears for forgery. This 
mutilation, degrading enough in any man, 
was destructive to a philosopher; Kelly, 
therefore, lest his wisdom should suffer 


in the world’s opinion, wore a black skull- 


cap, Which, fitting close to his head, and 


descending over both his cheeks, not only 
coneeajled his loss, but gave him a very 
solemn and oracular appearance. So well 
did he keep his secret, that even Dee, 
with whom he lived so many years, 
s never to have discovered it. 
Kelly, with this character, was just the 
man to carry on any piece of roguery 
for his own advantage, or to nurture the 
delusions of his master for the same 
purpose. No sooner did Dee inform 
him of the visit he had received from 
the glorious Uriel, than Kelly express- 
ief, that Dee’s 


ed such a fervor of be 

heart glowed with delight. Ile set 

about consulting his erystal forthwith ; 

and on the 2d of December, 1581, 
the spirits appeared, and held a very ex- 
traordinary discourse with Kelly, whieh 
Dee took down in writing. This farrago 
of nonsense is among the Harleian MSS, 
in the British Museum.* ‘The later con- 
sultations were published in a folio volume, 
in 1659, by Dr. Merie Casaubon, under 
the title ot A true and faithful Re lation 
of u hat passed between Dr. John Dee and 
some S iis: tending, had it succeeded, 


* Lilly tl trologer, in his Life, written 
by hi cs 2 ul ntly tells of pr phe ies de- 
livered by tl neels in a manner similar to the 


ungels of Dr. Dee. He says, * The prophecies 





, n illy by angels, but by 
insp ion tl ‘ 1 in vs and figures, 
or by a i tl ircular where, at 

ens 1 ] . " s 
some dis e, the amgels appe representing 





by forms, shapes, and creatures, what is de- 

manded, It is very rare, yea even in our days,” 

quoth that wiseacre, * for any operator or master 
, 


to hear the angels speak artieulately: when 
they do speak, it ts like the Irish, much in the 
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ral alteration of most 


World. 


fame of these wondrous colloquies 


toa gen Niales and 
Kinedoms wn the 

The 
soon spre idover England, and even reached 


the Continent. Dee at the same time pre- 
tended to be in possession of the elia 


rife, Which he stated he had found among 


the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, in Somer- 
setshire. Pe ople flocked from far and ne 

to his house at Mortlake, to have thei 
nativities cast, in pre ference to vVisitin 

astrologers of less renown. ‘They also 
longed to see a man who, according to his 
own account, would never die. Altogether, 
he earried on a very profitable trade; but 


so much in d and metals, to work 


spent 


i 
out 


SOME 


pect liar process of transmuta 


tion, that he never bee rich. 
About this 
sland a wealthy Polish nob 


Albert Laski, Count 


Hlis object Wis pl neipally, he 


ile 
En 


man, Narre 


time there appe ired in 
hyle ] 
Palatine of = 


WadZ. 


said, To 


visit the eourt of Que en liz ibeth. the 
fume ot whose glory and Tha rnificenes 
had reached him in distant Poland. 
Kehizabeth received this flattering stranger 
with the most splendid hospitality, and ap- 


pointed her favorite Le leester to show 


Ih Isneland 
Ile visited all the curiosities ol 


him all that was worth seeing 


London 


and Westminster, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Oxtord and Cambridge, that le 
might converse with some of the great 
scholars who e writings shi | h tré upon 
the land of their birth. He was very 
I h disappointed at not finding Dr. Dec 
among them, and told the Karl of Leiee 

ter that he would not have gone to Oxford 
if he had known that Der was not there. 


The earl promise d to introduce him to the 
return to London, 
\ few day . 
and Laski being in 


the 


at alchemist on then 
Pole 
the Karl 


chamber of 


wre 


and the was satisfied. 


afterward, 
the ante Queen, awa 
Dee ar- 


errand, and was 


t 
iting 


an audience of her majesty, Di 


rived on the same Intro 


duced to the Pole. An interesting con- 
versation ensued, which ended by thre 
stranger inviting himself to dine with the 
astrologer at his house at Mortlake. Dee 
returned home in some tribulation; for he 


found he had 
pawning his plate, to 


not money enough, without 


entertain Count 


Laski and his retinue in a manner be- 
coming their dignity In this emergency 
he sent off an express to the Earl of 
Leicester, stating frankly the embarrass- 
ment he labored under, and praying his 
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good offices in re presenting the matter to 
her majesty. Elizabeth immediately sent 
him a present ot twenty pounds, 

On the Laski 


inue, 


appo nted day Count 


came, attended by a numerous ret 


and expressed such and warm ad 


ot thre 
Der 


open 


miration wonderful attainments of 


his host, th turned over in his 


bind 


t 


ievably to 


mind how he could irre 
his interests a man who seemed so well 
nelined to beeome his friend. Long 
untanee with Welly had imbued him 
with all the roguery of that personage, 
and he ré olved to make the Poli pay 
dearly for his dinner He found out be- 
fore many days that he posse sed creat 
estates in his own country, as well as 
rreat influenee. but that an extravagant 
disposition had reduced hina to te mporary 
embarrassment Ile also discovered that 
he was a firm believer in the philosophe r’s 
stone and the water of lite. He was 
therefore just the man upen whom an 
adventurer might fasten himself. Kelly 
thought so too: and both of them set to 


work to weave web, in the meshes of 


which they might firmly entangle the rich 
incredulous stranger. 

In this manner they prophesied to the 
Pole the 
possessor ol the philosophe rs stone; th 


he should 


that he should become fortunate 


live for centuries, and be chosen 
Poland. in 
ANY 


Saracens, and make h 


King of which capacity he 


should oan reat victories over the 
name illustrious 
For this 
that Laski should 


them with 


over all the « th. purpose it 


was necessary. however. 
} 


land, him, 
families ; 


leave Eng and take 


tocethen with their wives and 


that he should treat them all sumptuously, 
and allow them to want for nothing. 
Laski at 
ly afterward they 
Poland. 


It took them upward of four months to 


once consented; and very short 


were all on the road to 


reach the Count’s estates in the neighbor- 
hood of Cracow In the meantime they 
led a pleasant life, and spent money with 
an unsparing hand. When once establish- 


ed in the Count’s pal ice, they commenced 


the great hermet c operation of transmuting 
Laski 


materials, 


ron into cold, 


provide d them with 


all necessary and aided them 
himself with his knowledge of alche my 
but, somehow or other, the 


failed 


to have 


experiment al- 
at the very moment it ought 


succeeded, 


Ways 
and they were obliged 


to recommence operations on a grande r 
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scale But the hopes of Laski were not 
easily extinguished. Already, in idea, 
the possessor of countless millions, he 


was not to be cast down for fear of present 


expenses. He thus coutinued from day 


ind from month to month, till he 
] ] 


was al St obliged his 


to sell a portion of 
ortgaged estates to find aliment 


hungry crucibles of Dee and Kelly, 


ind the no less hungry stomachs of their 
wive nd families. It was not till ruin 
stared n the face that he awoke from 


iis dream of infatuation, too happy, even 


n, to find that he had eseaped utter beg- 
gary | s restored to his senses, he soon 
rid himself of his expensive visitors. 

. 


knowing well whither to direct their 


eps. ther r 
prs i 


olved to return to Cracow, 


had still a few friends; but, 


the funds they had drawn 


om Laski were almost exhausted, and 


they we many days obliged to go dinner- 
less and pperless. ‘They still gained a 
tle by « r niutivities, and kept star- 
vat Vs length, till a new dupe, 
ch ef h for the purposes, dropped 
o th Is, in the shape of a royal per- 
mag I] iw pro ured an introduction 
to Ste ( ki of Polat 1. they predicted 
o him that the Mmperor Rudolph would 
orth) i sinated, and that the Ger- 
mans would look to Poland for his sue- 
cess As tl prediction was not pre- 
elise en 1 to sat sfy the king, they tried 
their crystal again, and a spirit appeared 
who told them that the new sovereign of 
Cre ! ld be Stephe n of Poland. 
Stephen s eredulous enough to believe 
the nd was once present when Kelly 
hel h myst conve itions with the 
shadows of | ystal He also ippears 
o | hed them with money to 
y their experiments in alchemy 
but h \ ed, at | of thei broken 
prom s a the constant dr Ipo 
his pocke ind was o thie pe nt of di 
ea hem with diso ( vhen they 
t with anoth dupe, to wh they 
y transferred the ervice This 
was Count Rosenberg, a nobleman of lara 
es 5 Trebona, in Bohemia. So ecom- 
fortable did they find themselves in the 
palace of this munifice patron, that they 


years with him, 


faring sumptuous!y, and having an almost 


command of his money. 





ow, While fortune smiled upon 


ile they reveled in the rewards 
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of successful villany, retributive justice 
came upon them in a shape they had not 
anticipated. Jealousy and mistrust sprang 
up between the two confederates, and led 
to such violent and frequent quarrels, that 
Dee was in constant fear of exposure. 
As their quarrels every day became more 
and more frequent, Dee wrote letters to 
[lizabeth, 


his 


favorable 


England, 


Queen to secure a 


reception on return to 


whither he intended 


d to proceed if Kelly 
forsook him. He also sent her a round 
plece of silver, which he pretend d he 


t ol 


sent her 


had made of a portion of brass cut ou 


1 warming-pan. He afterward 
the warming-pan also, that she might con- 


vince herself that the plece of silver corre- 
sponded exactly with the hole which was cut 


| br While 


into the 
the worst, his chief desire 


ronaring fox 
pr paring’ 101 
to 


Rose nberg, who 


| 
ass. thus 


was remain 
in Bohemia with Count 


ell, and reposed much con- 





im. Neither had Kelly any 
great objection to remain; but a new pas- 
had taken of his 


and he was laying deep schemes to gra 


fide nee in 


breast, 
tify 
ill-favored and ijl- 
| ible ; 


sion posse ssion 
it. His own wife was 


natured; Dee’ ly and agree 


and he longed to make an exchange of part 
ners without exciting the jealousy or shock- 
ing the morality of Dee. This was a dif- 
ficult matter; but to a man like Kelly, 
s deficient in rectitude and right 


vho was ¢ 


feeling as he was full of impudence and 
ingenuity, the difficulty was not insurmount- 
able. He had also deeply studied the char- 
acter and the foibles of Dee, and he took 
The next time 


his measures accordingly. 


ey consulted the spirits, Kelly pret nded 
shoeked at language, and re- 
] 


their 


fused to tell Dee what they had sai 
Dee insisted, and was informed that they 
their wives in 


startled, 


neeforth to have 


Dee, 


were lhe 


litt] 
little 


common. 








whether the spirits might not m«¢ 

they were to trmony 
ind good-will In, With 
Lp} rent e! | its 
insisted upon the literal interpretation 
The poor fanatie De esigned himsel! t 


their will; but it suited Kelly’s purpose te 
appear coy little longer. He dec! 
st he 3] lY 
Ll; and re 
Ile thereupon took his de- 
ng that he 


‘ red 
/ 


s not of good, 











fused to consult them 


would never re- 


eft to himself, was in sore 
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trouble and distress of mind. He knew sorcery: and he then resolved, if ever he 
not on whom to fix us the successor of | obtained his liberty, to return to England. 
Kell for consulting the spi but at He soon discovered that there was no 
last « e his son A ,2 boy of eight prospect of this, and that his imprison- 
years of age ile co rated him to this ment was likely to be for life He twist- 
ervi reat ¢ mony, and Impress ed h ved-clothes into rope, one stormy 
ed upon the child’s mind the dignified ar n in February 1595, and Jet himself 
vful nature of the duties he was called down from the window of his dungeon 
pon to perform t the poor boy had | situated at the top of a very high towe 
neithe he ri on, the faith, nox ‘ Being a corpulent man, the rope gave 
rtifice of Kelly He looked intently | way, and he was precipitated to the ground 
pon the erystal he was told; but could He broke two of his ribs, and both his legs ; 
see nothing | hear nothing. At last, | and was otherwise so much injured, that 
vhen his eyes hed, he said he could see ; he expired a few days afterward. 
tL vague, indistinct idow, but nothing Dee, fo while, had more prosperous 
more Dee was in despair. The dec fortune The warming-pan he had sent 
on had been ¢ ed on so long, that he o Queen Elizabeth was not without effect 
‘ ever so hapy when he fancir He was rewarded soon after Kelly had 
le U hole r se with pe ( him with an invitation to return te 
he R nd he cu the day tl | ind. His pride, which had been 
incement between m and. his rely humbled prang up again to it 
le friend Kelly I} was exact pristine dimensions, and he set out from 
wl Kelly had fi en; and en he | Bohemia with a train of attendants becon 
hougt ‘ ct eved suffict ing anambassador. How he procured the 
| ( he ned unexpectedly money does not appear, unless from. the 
ond ¢ 1 the om Where the littl berality of the rich Bohemian, Roset 
Arthur wv ain endeavoring to dist erg; or perhaps from his plunder He 
1 Sot he erystal Dee, in eled with thre coaches for himself 
} nh fui | three w ons to ¢ I 
f n re oan { bag re Mach coaeh had four hors: 
vans | ” P 1 the whol nh was protected 
the s) wh ned statement may doubted ;— bi 0 
a) \ () ( these S| l ( I thorit of De him elf, who made 
tera e previo com nd, that th on oath before the commissione point 
hould have then s 1 common ed by Elizabe » Inquire into his cireum- 
Kell ea Win te 1 submitter d t es. On |} 1 in England he 
De | ailit econ ed to tl had an audience of the q) een, who re 
ement eeived him kindly 
| ex — ae ae Thrown thu unexpect ly wy a gee 
wre hed ( illo [ ni - resourees, Di be 
\ ey ( to e for th ( for the philosopl 
fi ; vhen, new qi eg, eee es 
out. t \ i 1 ones lore Chis I1it al CPUs le 
t! { ( \ final Kelly, tal elf with lete ) mes He 0 Col 
1 which he had fo lin Glastonbu Ited h I l ous. ¢ stal but thre 
A proceed » P e, forgetful of | sp pp ot to hn He t lo 
I hich he had pre Bartholomew to pply the ] e of the 
\ een expelle l mm that erty nvaluable Kell b he bet tL mun ol 
\ rie tle I ival ‘ ome ttle } ty, 1 of no im n 1 
| by order of the Emperor R it all, the spirits would not hold y con 
{ thrown into prison Ile w munication with him Dee then t l 
‘ fter some months’ confinement, other pretend » philosophy, of the nam 
! continued for five vears to lead a but had no better fortune 
‘ bond life in Germany, telling fortune ts power sinee the 
one place, and pretending to make gold departure of its great high priest ror 
at another lle w i. second time thrown this qu rte then, Dee could get no info 
i prison, on a charge of heresy and . mation on the stone or elixir of the al 























chemists, and all his efforts to discover 


them by other means were 


lot only fruit- 


ILe was soon reduced 


less but expensive. 
to great distress, and wrote piteous letters 


to the Queen praying relief. He repre- 





sented utter he left England with 
(4 it the mob had pillag d his 
he ortlake, accusing him of being 


necromancer and a wizard; and had 


broken all his furniture, burned his library, 


consisting of four thousand rare volumes, 





and destroyed all the philosophical in: 
ments and curiosities in his museum. For 
this damage he claimed compensation ; and 


+. 
furthermore stated, that, as he had coine 


to Kneland by the Queen’s command, s! 


to pay the expenses of his journey. 
i i J 


Klizabeth sent him small sums of mone y 


at various times; but Dee still continuing 
his complaints, 2 COMMISSION Was ¢ ppou t 
ed to inquire into his circumstances. He 
finally obtained small appointment as 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s eathedral. which 
he exchanged, in 1595, for the wardenship 
of the college at Manchester. He re- 
maine { 1 this capuelty tf l 1602 or 1603, 
when, ; streneth and intellect beginning 
to fa him. he was eon pelled to resign. 
He retired to his old dwelling at Mortlake, 


in a state not far removed from actual 


want, supporting himself as a common 





fortune-te . and being often obliged to 
sell or pawn his books to procure a dinner. 
James was often ay 1 to on his be- 
halt. but | efused to do anything for him. 
viv be ad. to the diseredit of this 

iat the only reward he would grant 

the indefatigable Stowe, in his days of old 
ie and want, was the royal permission to 


beg: but no one will blame him for neg- 
leeting such a quack as John Dee. He 
died 1 1608, in the elghty-first vear of 


] } wd t \ etlal 
iS Te, iw > buried at Vlortlake 


MELE article in your November numbe 


sted the pro- 


ety of sending the annexed translation 
f the Dies Ira It is taken from Chur- 
*s History of th Karly Anglican 
Chureh, an English work of considerable 
repute. In eonnection with the life of 
h n, Arehbishop of York, in the 


1 1 1 
welfth century, (who is said to have 


DIES IRA. 12: 


Isaac Williams, of Trinity 

College, Oxford. Its truthfulness to the 

original and linpressive solemnity may 

afford additional interest to the readers of 
the article referred to. 

Very respectfully, 

Joun B. Wenry. 

PHILADELPHIA, .Vovember, 1852. 

Day of wrath! the dreadful day 

Shall the banner’d cross dis} lay 


\ »~ca nt the agony, 


When His con 





\ n the trumpet’s thri ti 
I'l h the tomb of aves one 
Summons all before the throne ? 


Death and time shall stand aghast, 
And creation at the blast 


Rise to answer for the past: 


Then the volume shall be spread 
And the writing shall be read, 


Which shall judge the quick and dead. 
Then th judge shall sit; O, 
All that’s hid shall be made 


Unrequited naught remain. 





Wo is me! what shall T ple ud? 
Who for me shall intercede, 








When the righteous scarce is freed 

King, of dreadful majesty, 

Saving souls in merey iree, 

Fount of pity, save thou me 

Weary, seeking me, wast thou, 

And for me in death didst 

Let thy pain avail me now! 

Thou didst set the adulteress free, 

Heardst the thief upon the tree, 

Hope vouchsat ng e's n to me, 

Naught of thee my pravers can claim, 

s in thy free merey’s name 

> i the undyi lam 

With s} p my pla S rl 

s t t irsed . 
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When the lost, to siler driv ‘ 
lo devouring flame ‘ 
: war 
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DERIVATION OF IN It was tl 
custom ot a h of Te ( S, ¢ 

’ , , 
people who inhabited tne northern part ( 
; , , 
Murope, to drink mead, or metheglin, a bev- 
erage made with honey, for thirty days afte1 
very wedding. rom IS ¢ tom comes 


+} — rm 6 msl +} . — m°? 
the expression, * to spend the honeymoon. 
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acters and scenes of life which are as 
legitimate subjects of fictitious writing as 
the aspects of natural scenery are of idea! 
combinations in painting, or of imaginative 
descriptions in poetry. The mischief with 
our fictitious literature is its dis} roportion- 
ate, its overwhelming abundance, and chief 
ly its moral characteristics. 

Its abundance is such that we may lite: 
ally pronounce it the predominating depart 
ment of modern literature. It must be re 
membered that only about a century has 
( lapse d sinee the introduction, by Richard- 


1 


son and Madame D’Arblay, of the modern 


p . . 
novel—the novel as a distinct type of liter- 
ature a picture of character and society 
The old romances which preceded it—tales 


of chivalry or gallantry, reflections from the 


ape P a 
middle ages were a class by themselves 
poems in prose, and comparatively few 
i con atively littl re id, ior the 
) os sa ‘ 
people” were not then readers. In this 
rief period how immense has been the 
wth of our novel literature! Like t 
‘ | } 
—the polsonous Ivy on the oak It has 
ded and overgrown the whole ce, 
p a oul upon every bougi, ana vel 
¢ ae a rf _ { 
stil ‘ i a NOsSt every Stel all ‘ t i. 
uf t, the most osten le {i i of 
nt 1 1eUle The | ule rCnIUS ¢ 
’ ‘ ‘Tl’ ! 
hausts itself in it The largest. thougi 
( nly NOL the most I inv, ulallonus 
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1 } | | 
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© ¢ nea by fortunes, aimost thie 
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) Vy ones made i ( ( ire Suadeniy 
P d by th mode iOVEL Poet vy 
. wad a i P +} 
ie Old and divine form ot fi on thai 
} | 1 
lich has been dear and ‘rea to all 
on Bd 
uges and all nailons What Ss pecun 
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V ewaras Coll) a i ul ol th 
iit nh novel Phe poei i ( ins 
vever, one ey d, ly Ol u 
nothing shows more m 
er ( is srt yf ( 
’ hd 
Lrilne \\ tl} i 
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rite t} iovelist, howe 
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fectivenes 


1 breacth 


mass Lirol 


scattered so wide ly. All the popular pe- 


pers, even in the remotest retirements of 
he country, must insert them. ‘The lead- 
x political sheets of Paris pay enormous 
prices to the reigning novelists for serial 
les, and place them in parallel columns 
vith elaborate dissertations on publie eco- 


nomics 
eo] | cve 


Now lt 
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s, but the condition of these, 
ol circulation, No oth r works 
r sh ranid adi and are 
igh such rapid editions, and are 
I 
except such as are specifically 


, teem with them. ‘The newspa- 


ions are what the 





2 ctions, fi iI 
rvwhere hunger and thirst after. 
cannot be otherwise than that 


| 
rsal sway of the novel should 





his 1 1iV¢ 
ive a profound effect on the whole 
wrale of the public mind. It is a sort of 
nent mania. Salutary as the oceasional 
1 1 novel micht | this. it > 
iding of a novel might be, this, its en- 
f luence upon the reading world, 
fC but be pe ous, and even dis- 
We believe there are moral and 
} ical phenomena of modern 
Which have no slight relation to it. 
speeia lo we think that the thirst for 
wm) | ! t t if > , 
l iM ( { e lite ture 1S 
eff fit. “The npered appetite 
) Ss lb iV more st nulating 
ldiment Satanic lite ire 1S 
I sult Am us, notwithstanding 
L1Vve 1 pre ence, it has as yet a 
ink horship; but in France it 
( ‘ r slight disguises, the best 
i il { Cc 
While the 
; 
r tends 
‘ 1i¢ | i 
Ss ie ms, but of our ordinary 
OV ure ( h ices wore itly t! S 
id Much of the latter, if not ex- 
yressly l eX ed, ov stim- 
ted | crefu ene ting to both 
he { ind sensibilities; and th 
] . - +} —_ Jars t 
ed with the modern excess of 
lh aliment, must inevitably degenerate. 
Novelists themselves have | wledved 
3s evil Walt Seott woul Ihe 
’ , 
; | ) | Ss own novels 
mith, letter of vice to his 
other on tt} education o ehild 
S \! ) ll. il ‘ \ ( l 
! i I lelusive, 
‘ r <¢ I . t 


N 


consummate bliss! They teach the young 
to sigh after beauty and happiness which 
never existed, and to despise the little 
good that fortune has mixed in our cup by 
expecting more than she ever gave; and 
in general—take the word of a man who 
has seen the world and studied it more by 
experience than by precept—take my 
word for it, I say, that such books teach 


us very little of the world.” 


+ th 


Such was his opinion of not the real 


mmoralities of novels, but of the influence 
of their mere idealism. And the opinion 
is just in even this limited 


view, much 
more so in view of the debasing morals 
often taught and exemplified in fictitious 
producti ns. A much more philosophical 
thinker, Isaac Taylor, has expressed the 
same thought with something of its solu- 


tion. He says :— 


‘“‘Every one knows that an artiticial excite- 
ment of all the kind and tender emotions of 





our nature may té 
nation. Hence the pow: 


il the drama. But every one must also 


Ke pl we through the medium 





r of poetry 





know that these feclings, however vivid, and 





y they may be, and 
r nearly they may resemble the gennu- 








ine worl s of the soul, are so far from pro- 
ducing the same softening effect upon the 


character, that they tend rather to indurate 





: , ’ 
t. Vhenever excitements of any kind 








pleasure, then, instead of expanding the bosom 


with beneficent energy, instead of dispelling 
the sinister purposes of selfishness, instead of 
shedding the softness and warmth of generous 





» the substantial 


wretchedness of the unhappy. Much more 


often than not, this kind of luxurious sensi- 





tiveness to fiction is conjoined with a callous- 
ness ri subject of it to pass 
] occasions of doimesti 
life in immovy: apathy; the heart has be- 
come like that of leviathan, ‘ firm as a stone, 
yea, hard ¢ i pi ce of the nether millstone,’ ” 


It is in this manner that the jaded ap- 
etite becomes unnatural, demands more 
xelting nutriment, and gives rise to the 


normous corruptions of literature; cor- 


rupticns which, we think, may justly be 


id to be unequaled in any other sphere 


vel n works of fiction are not 
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tious, yet too often are they downrightly caricatures of religion put forth in modern 
anti-religious, and thus, by perverting the | time are from his pen. Religious charac 
moral ise, of the young especially, pre- ters often introduced among his d 
pare hem mc re corrupt tustes, The re n iS Persone, but searcely one which S 
; , 
umone a certain class of. lite y and | distinctively such, except as a caricature 
: literary minds, a “ liberality” toward All his characters of this kind may deserv 
such defects, which we deem the very | the satire aimed at them; but why 
OSsSt of squeamishness—a squeain sh- | there no instances of religious sincerity 
{ orite authors, and for the | ever placed in contrast with them Are 
ISSUE of the pen, which will notal- | the innumerable examples of saintly purity, 
= , EE EE eT SE ES as oe } cee Ae sill 
LOV 1M ite n il animadversions divine nobleness, devotion, long-sufiering, 
on men of we To them a demand for | heroism, martyrdom, which crowd the ar 
i] . | RC a ee ee and illustrat a eet aaa 
0O , and especially for religious nals of religion, and illustrate even our own 
3} not to sav revere ( na times, spurilo s? Is there no recognition 
work of literature is “ prudery, Puritan- | for them on the part of ge d Are the 
sm; a er ous eritic, who makes | rasealities which sin te them the only 
c lf of t best interests of | congenial material for the ] oductio ol 
us race lartuffe” of the time men who professedly sympathize with ou 
ss {Tes ol r yhorrent e1 rh, comm human y; and p ofes edly lobe 
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a month to decide, and if he ye s in 

refus vall be tarned ou fd umd his 
cousin, a Papist, establi d in his place 
During this time, the father says nothing to the 
son, shows no affection, moves before him in 
listan ] ss; th ) py 51 chang 
f ind the threat is executed to the 
lett The father is de ibed as a Dissenter, 
und his luct is declared to be the result of 
his re ion The son afterward engages a 
™ I t Andi y Fairservice, a most 
rig Pres t Lb sanctimonious reader 


























uprem 
opport 
tel 
mer 
at t! 
nd 
Glas hant described as an ¢ 1 
the Kirk, and his zeal in religi and his at- 
tend it Church \ y tu ly dles bed. 
Phe Kenilworth’ nied the 
trad | the Earl of Leicester, in the hop 
f (hr I beth, imprisoned 
wife in ‘ y hous under the care of 
Anthony Foster, and tinally caused her to be 
rdered. his Foster is « i 
id ste for literatur 
burn vhole library for kindlings, sordidly 
avari l, for m y, aiding in the lady’s 
murdet I Iso ed a strict 
Pres t 1 the rship, and 
reised ull the rel us experience of the 
sect Phos re t specimens of the manner 
in Ww s nd Dickens usually exhibit 
Pu Presbyteriani in short all ex- 
1 They ass te th tl 
nial MBaoti < f hu ity, 
1 meanness: and all this 
ye bit as a usual con litant 
I Chere is li hazard 
i that these three novels have dor 
y ‘ + ) +} hel f in +}, i+ of 
i char heart nd s} ritual communio vi I 
God, and to str ! e for the Bible 
tha I itl i " period by 
; R +3 


There is too much truth, we repeat, in 


these views. We are reluctant to admit 
it; we know how many of the admirers 


ot these authors (and what genial minds 


are not admirers of them 2) will revolt at 


the charge. We cannot help it; we ac- 
knowledge all their excellences, but the 
charge of irreligion is a valid one; it is 


also a fundamental one; in the estimation 
of a right mind it is a fatal one. 

Now what we affirm is, that the delug- 
ing of the reading world with a literature 


of such tendeé neles cannot fail to spread 


LITERATURE. 


moral degeneracy through the popular mind, 


and to prepare the way for worse forms 
of literary and other corruption. This 
is the actual process which we are now 
witnessing throughout the enlightened 
world. Qualify, evade the conclusion as 


is irrefragable. 


rument 





Christian mind cannot 


e pernicious tend 


| encies of 





novel, there are tr 


the modern ¢ long- 
ing to a more recent, but growing class of 
fiction writers, which threaten greatly to 


the evils of which we speak. 


We refer to new school of novel- 
ists, who de ht in ¢ xhibiting the norbid 
moral anatomy of poor human nature, 
whose most notable characters are anomae 
lies if not monsters. ‘This school is in- 
satiably fond of psych ogieal ind eve 


[t is its st 





udy 
that 


physiologi 
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effect. by appe line to 


Lo produce 
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subtile and diseased sensitiveness which 
at times is felt by almost every man—th« 
result of vice, of an overwrought mind, 
or, in most instances, perhaps, of an 


In 
Hawthorne, we 
this 
It is intolerable. 


editorial 
spoke plainly 
reprehensible sty] 
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No brillianey 


utte) 


pigastrium. our late 
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remarks on 
of nost 
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enough 
ot writing. 
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redeem it from 
The London Atlas, in com 
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s should 


greniu 
re probat on. 


ing on American literature, has t 


‘rvations on the subject 











“Fashions of this kind are, no doubt, com- 
mon in literature They come out like blotches 
and pimples upon the fair body of the Republic 
of Letters. Byron inoculated it for 
ind straight ‘ ti 
poetasters preset 
melancholy, a m« 





maddened man. 














juvenile Manfred 1 » be : 
jovial personag Hi I 1 down his 
irs, to be sure, whi 1 was the true and 
ible sign of lofty melancholy) ind 
isiona vhich meant 
for an and grand 
sphere, here cor l \ 
loriorn t, ] had a ver vood 
, ii a rea ible taste foa 
comfort er it; he could fling ott 
] ly to nee at 1 evening party 
t or to smoke a quiet cigar 
Lhe n r allowed misanthropy to cheat hir 
of his rht’s sleep. Che whole semblan 





= a a i 
is a mere literary fashion which beset a tribe 
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of young yerse-grinders. The infection wa 
about, and they took it as they had taken th 
ne 1 the chicken-pox, and they got ov 


rash ut more damage than the 

ny 1estion i hetl he 
ne i question is, Whether th 
lency of the Young American fiction 
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» the morbidly singular and abnormal in | pall on the taste and will seek more exciting 
] ter. and to traci taphvsical 
il racter, and to tracing metaphysically | 1) ora] drugs. 
rel a spr S« votive and thought, VW | tl x , r ly ut 
. . : » have 1s expressed ourselves out- 
leaving th to be developed by th eee See ee sinks : 
the personages—the question is, | rightly on this subject, one of the gravest 
t ishion kely permanently to | we believe connected with literature and 
} } aioe in Denia : ' : 
nd to the advance of the tran morals. ‘These views have guided us in 
hanl af n? VW } : 
scl or i lol V¢ t | . ~ 
the use of fiction in this Magazine. We 
e@ to ¢ ress our ¢ hn conviction - 
rary and phil hic precedent are not, we repeat, fanatics on the subject ; 
to healthy mental feelin brief and befitting fictitious illustrations of 
o every tendency of true art, | truth or life have been admitted into our 
t els 1% a issing epidemic. . | 
: i ae .' columns, but we have not felt at liberty 
the business of the writer of - 
) deseribe life-like character—to analyze | to admit here the common modern novel, 
re us mind—as it is that of the | however attractive by traits of genius or 
to ] nt us t bea in the physi a moral aims. Our scruples do not go so 
not incompatible with the development of . } i 
: far as to interdict the occasional reading 
But what s ud we say to an artist : : ‘ 
| lects abnormal aud monstrous | of even such works by adult persons; but, 
I 1 it what you, as a parent, might do, with no 
: — rt I Sens of the | harm to yourself, might be exceedingly 
$ a is to monstrate ' . < . 
care 2 hurtful to the best sentiments of your 
l 1 of ise d L abhor- ae : : “ ¢ 
' ‘s the school of the | child. Were we to furnish in these pages 
the S 1 s 1 is tl chool ] rolonged novels, we would the eby he 
America There are | edueating your children, month after 
s e tender to be « rved 1 > liol hear 
: 4 month, to the love ol ight iiterature. 
Sit t Sometimes S ; : $ ‘ 
P Ma t althoug 41 such articies would be the first to engage 
s not lavished | their attention. ‘The monthly instalment 
! rsol s. Pat t would, in many instances, be all their 
\ ] the patholo f ' si 
, ns hae general reading for the month; and, thus 
it is it in the “Reveries | B°"C! 
be no doubt that | deled out to them continuously, thei 
3 and mplet tastes would soon be inevitably conformed 
i ull the A in} to such stimulating food, and reject all 
1 emst $ th such ; . 
, better nourishment. A habit of this kind, 
I rdi } . 1 ILD . ape ; ze 
; ‘ formed in childhood and youth, will affect 
| | them through all time. 
I vel mM Cles The remedy. then, of the vile literature 
spe UY of the day must be, as the quotation from 
and nm sense. and whose errat d oleic Fp 
] es n tracked and puzzled the T'ranscript at the head of this article 
Ls | read by thread l tiber | Says, “in cultivating a purer taste in the 
the d sti comm inity, whieh would lead them to 
reject, they would garbage, the vile 
( » be ld the moral effect | stuff offered for their mental diet.” Kee p 
h work Chey are demoniacal. | the “vile stuff” out of your homes; keep 
of demoniac ossessions, under | out, likewise, its precursors, the insidious, 
of diseas 1 tl ld times. The! though not vile fictions, which tend to 
re more self-conceited nowadays; | unhealthy and especially to irreligious 
ike a more di int fashion of | tastes. You know, perhaps, by experi- 
on. Our litterateurs are be- | enee, the fascination of novel reading in 
the modern “demoniacs.” The | adult years; what, then, must it be in 
pass into the “herd of swine,” and | youth? And remember, further, that a 
vith tl ( 1 the steep” into taste formed in early lite for wholesome 
corruption and destruction. reading, like an appetite for healthy diet, 
books spread demoraliza- | will find sufficient pleasure in substantial 
! 1 their course They literature. It will loathe the putrid ex- 
DOE ¢ ( of your home as rattle- | cesses of fietion. No novel reader finds, 
Phey the last step of the in the excitement of his meretricious 
class oO downward to the books, entertainment and pleasure equal 
of tie Satanie fietions. to those of the well-trained mind in books 
g espec y, if they read them of reality—histories, travels, biog iphies, 
will soon nealtnn books to ti ( “es, WC 














PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 


For the National Magazine. ] 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


incidents of war, such as 


THE 
yi KE minor 
history seldom condescends to record, 
often afford the truest illustrations of its 
enormity, and of the times. 
few of ny personal recollections of the 
kind, which may prove not uninteresting 
to the readers of the National Mag- 
azine, 

When about nine years of age I was a 
witness of the pursuit of the American 
army, by the British, through Eastchester 
to White Plains, where Washington set 
up some defenses, and held them at bay 
The Americans encamped 
ht of the British, and, by keeping up 
their fires in the night, escaped them, and 


Hudson. The 


ined and fatigued, retraced their steps to 


1 +] 
Bsea tne 


Sritish, cha- 


iastchester, and encamped on Haunt’s 
Hiill. Some of the officers pitched their 
tents in our orchard. They treated us 


kindly, and 


generally paid for what they 


wanted. On 


one occasion, however, a 
certain light-horseman, having bargained 


for a fine dressed plg, took it before him 
iddle, and said—* Send that little 
fellow with me to the camp, and I will 

ve him the money.” When about half 


vay, he drew out his sword, and said— 
‘Run home, you littl ———, or I will 
your head off.” I stayed not to parley 
contend for my right, but hastened 
ne, believing soberly in Falstaff’s 


] 


maxim, that, in that ease at least, “ dis- 


eretion was the better part of valor.” 
Before long the English army retired to 


Kingsbridge, 


and made that their perma- 
nent stand-point, while Colonel Delancey’s 
troops were stationed in Morrisania and 


eans, called 
I 


am. His men were mostly Ameri- 


“Refugees,” or “ Tories ;” 


among them incle, my father’s 


was my 
only brother, Lieutenant Colonel Hunt. 
Wi 


nost equivocal and unpleasant situation. 


were now left between the lines, in a 


Colonel Joseph Drake, my mother’s broth- 
er, on the American side, made an effort 
sending two continental 


The British 


got knowledge of the design, and pursued 


to move by 


us, 


wagons to our assistance, 


so closely that the teamsters thought 
prope r 
load, and left us at Mr. Crawford’s, near the 


to disburden themselves of their 


Mr. Crawford was the father of the 


I send you a 
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late Rev. John Crawford, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and, being with the 
party that night, was killed, with a number 
of others, for there was considerable fight- 
ing at what was called “ Ward's House.’ 
The 


deposit the slain in a large 


? 


them 
grave, without 


next morning I went to see 
coffin or shroud. 

Our only alternative now was to gct back 
again to our own old home and make the best 
of our condition. We were often visited 
by those who were called “ skinners,” 
(as they were always in quest of clothing,) 
a set of hangers-on of the “ Continental 


9 &e. While 
often ex- 


as spl1es 


~s 
Delancey’s “ Refugees” 


Army,” acting 
made 
. . Peg? raf and — - 
eursions to get fresh beef, and hence were 
called 66 ( sow -boys.” 
In some instances both parties called 
on us in the course of twenty-four hours. 


Once they met near the house and ex- 
changed shots, when I was returning from 
school. Samuel Tucker, a refugee, ran 
to a thicket of bushes, pursued by “Tom” 


Colbert, who shot Tucker through the head, 


at some ten rods distance. I stood by while 
he stripped off the clothes of his victim. 
Such is the personal degradation of war. 
On another occasion, a considerable body 
of “ continental troops,” and “ skinners” 
as guides, came down as faras Williams- 


bridge. The British rallied and pursued 


them. The Americans fought retreating, 
and soon brought our school-house between 


the contending parties. Our school was 
kept in a vacated dwelling-house ; some 


balls pierced the house, but we took shelter 
in the After the battle, 
out to see them bury the dead in a large 


cellar. we went 
grave without grave-clothes. 

The most tragical scene occurred after 
the of While the 
British were preparing to evacuate New- 


declaration peace. 


York, Washington’s army encamped near 
Williamsbridge, ready to march into the 
city when the English left. Some of the 
refugees finding they must then leave their 
country, made several desperate excursions 
| The 


and steal. 
the 


into various parts to rob 


, 
house 


first night they came to our 


doors were so barred that they could not 


enter; they fired in and left us. 
they would again, 


Supposing come 


we made seme preparations for defense ; 
but they reappeared between sundown 


doors were secure d. 


and dark, before the 
] was then driving cows toward the house; 


a man from under the fence seized me, 











THE 





ind ul yands behind my back, 
Ol » the hous \ continental 
sold s shoemaking for us on the 
I] \ knocked him down and bor nd 
in 1 tye und the hands of my step- 
1 t Him, nd fustened his feet 
t r My mothe d sisters they 

} I lroom, with scnunel at 
te « ) \i il I up l ood fire ind 
pla i ( in till tne iron Was 
ed } ente the instrument of 

) ld ver in, and demanded 

me t doll is the cond m ol 
his otherw they declared, they 
vi t I to death Ile told 
them ( is one hundred dollars in a 
4 ( | onl t ied to 
eX for mo Hle had a 

) s or mo ed in the 
i 5 ft Sf > a picious. 
Tl } cC Ou iss over Lhe door, 
il ‘ d | neck hung 
fui ( Wo ieLt ig h im down, 
they « he mone He still re- 

i ed th red-hot shovel to 
hi MI tnwhile one drew the 
yp iis neck, to prevent his 
no ] him again, they again 
let money, but to no effect 
it ( ! h ¢ ind purning 
process too furiously to gain their purpos 
fol ( l rT una to Ve hem ny 
nforn hey then turned to me | 
( t Vi th Il V h nds 
mlit i 
thre } 
1 ) \ 
I> 
1} 
! vo 
Vil if n I 
did 1 
st hy 
aan \ 
and | 
dio \ } i will ing yo ito judg- 
met est ngs One that kept a 
litt] ( rht said, using an oath 

] There we four or five 

‘ d some of them we doubt- 
s | known if they h not 
( 

In « ‘ } vent r giving an alarm, 
we wi | p t dow to the cell 9 nd 
the doors se ed { young man ] sing 

& Gh tim they sted robbed ind 
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bound him, putting him in the cellar with 
us At first we thought him to be one ot 
their party a Spy. He however soon ap- 
pl 1 to me to untie him; mv mother 
taking a knife from my pocket cut me 
lo« se, and she attending to the old entie 
man, I liberated the young man and the 
soldie: Hearing our enemies above 

searching the house, and fearful they 
would burn the building over our heads, 














we set about loosing the underpinning 
But soon all was silent, and we obtained 
our libe \ Th young man, Lint soldier 
ind myself, (then in my fourteenth year.) 
each seized a loaded gun, kept for self- 
defense, (lor once | felt like iI battle 
We S¢ ched the premiuses, but In Vaul-— 
they had gone 

Mr. Thomas S] e, my kind p thre 
did not recove om the eff of S 

el tre nt for a lor om time Indeed 
he never ¢ yoyed hea Lite though 
he ved some years 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the painful ree 
lections of an individual witne of tho 
de e times They f I upposte 
but a specimen f the common suil ngs 
of o people thro rhout th M hit 
are not without interest and nifi 
Dearly were our liberties and « tiona 
blessings bought by o fathers ‘ Ly 
should they be prized by th happi 
children 

oontibatxe 


sion of 1 


ve accomplished; and society, having re 
i 





ceived this impulse, will never r¢ It at 
shall have taken such form as will place 
within every man’s reach the me rf 
intelleet | cult This Is the re 

tion to which we e tending with 
out this, ll outward po ehange 
wi ld he but child ( is’ pl Vy ] ving 
the great work of society yet to be 
done 
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ROBERT HALL. 


\V li) devote a few pages to the more 
striking points in the life and char- 


icter of this eminent minister—perhaps 
most celebrated preacher of his age, 
certainly the most eloquent in that branch 


of the Church to which he belonged. 


IS CHILDHOOD AND EARLY EDUCATION, 
Ror RT H ALL Was the vo ingest of four- 
teen children, and from his birth exeeed- 


) Sake 
ingiv deiieate, 


It was thought, indeed, 


ossible that he could survive the perus 


unwearied care of 
for 


flickering light 


inp 


of infancy, and to the 


t devat ! 


nurse the world is indebted 


preservation of that 
which afterward filled so large a space in 


heavens. In the arms of this 


the moral 


nurse he acquired the rudiments of educa- 
tion. She was wont to carry him into a 
neighboring grave-yard, where, from the 
inscriptions upon tombstones, he learned 
the alphabet, and acquired the mystery of 


rward, when a school-boy, 


he was in the habit of stealing away to 

medit among the tombs,” making the 
place his study; and, in the solitude and 
silence of these receptacles for the dead, 
t was his delight to spend many an hour 
n read r such volumes as fell in his way. 


t this 


( arly ave, 
| 


books, au 


nee e peculiar structure of lis mind. 
V hue use writings of Jonathan Id- 
Wi including his “ ‘Treatise on the Af- 
fections’ and on “The Will,” were espe- 
ik tes; and * Butler’s Analogy” had 
been repeatedly perused by him before 
reaching the tenth year of his age. It 
seems scareé ly eredible, yet the fact is 
stated on reliable authority, that such a 
hild should read understandingly volumes 


should have 


At 


said, 


of this character, or that he 
taken 


the same a 


any pleasure in their perusal. 


re, too, he wrote, it is 


essays upon various metaphysical and the- 
ological subje cts. 


] 


lessons 


Ile acquired, with great 


} 


ease, the given him by his school- 


master, who, when the boy was but eleven, 


informed his father that he could teach 
nothing more. Ile was accordingly 
sent to a school of a higher grade, and, 


ler the tu 


the cele- 
brated Dr. Ryland, at Northampton, with 


ition and care of 


whom he remained a year and a half, he 


made great proficiency in the mathematics, 


and in the Latin and Greek languages. 


HIS INTRODUCTION TO THE MINISTRY. 


From a very early age an lipre SSIUI 


seems to have rested on his mind that he 


should be, like his father, a preache r ot 
the gospel. He was in the habit of gath- 
ering his brothers and sisters in a room 


by themselves, to hear him preach,—a 


kind of play not 
i 


dren,—yet it 


uncommon 
there 


among ehil- 
was something 


Robert’s exhibi- 


seems 
remarkably precocious in 
tions of this kind. A friend of the family, 
child was spending a few 


the neich- 


with whom the 


wet ks, would occaslvol 


bors, grown men and women, to hear the 


young orat His vanity, of course, was 


flattered by their presence, and it is only 


remarkable that he was not utterly ruined 
by the absurd exhibitions in which he was 
thus made the prominent actor. “ Con- 


ceive, if you can,” he says, in telling this 


part of his early history, “the egregious 


impropriety of setting a boy of eleven to 


gentlemen, 


pre ach to a company of grave 
i 


ull half of whom wore wigs. I never call 


the 
at the vanity it inspired ; nor when I think 


circumstance to mind but with grief 


of such mistakes of good men am I in- 


clined to question the correctness of Bax- 
ter’s language, strong as it is, 


Nor should men turn 


where he 
says :— preache} 
as the river Nilus breeds frogs, when one 
half moveth before the other is made, and 
while if as yet plain mud.’ ” 

In his fifteenth year, having given satis- 
factory evidences of piety, and professing 


a strong desire for the ministerial office, 


he was admitted into the Bristol Institu- 

tion, a theological seminary. then under 

the pre side ncy of the Rev. Hugh Evans. 

Here he pursued his studies with 
] 


ardor, appearing, however, to place his 


great 
main reliance upon mere intellectual at 
Nor 1S to be le red 
at. Ile had been flattered and caressed 


tainments. this worn 


by injudicious friends, and he could not 
be ignorant of his superiority to his fellow- 
A severe, but salut 


lim. After be 


students. iry, mortifi- 


at ¢ 
ing <% Lil¢ 


eation awaited 
seminary a@ season he was appointed to 
week evening, in the vestry 
The 


the professors were 


preach, on a 
of the Baptist ¢ 


presid nt ot 


the 
Lii¢ 


seminary and 
: 


there, as well as his class-mates, and the 


ordinary congregation. ‘The young can- 
ini- 
propriety. He 
His introductory 


didate for pulpit honors conducted the 
tial 


announced his 


services with great 

















i | were pp i rracefully 
delivered, and | vudit 1 thr 
evi complacency of the speaker. ‘Ten 

s, perhaps, elapsed, when suddenly 

lo of light whieh beamed from the 

pul tw totally « d. \ dense fog 
ttled 1 pon the preacher. Memory failed 

n and self-possession ; covering his faec 

th his hands, he exclaimed, “I have 
iO ull my ide ind sat down. Disap- 
vointed and mortified as were his instruet- 
( hey endeavored to soothe and to 
f urage the young man; but it was one 
of those cases in which the more sympa- 
hy is evinced the reater the chagrin of 
he nyect ‘] y prev iled upon him, 
however, to try again Unwisely for th 
object they had in view. but happily slit 


I 





rned out for Ilall, he was appointed to 
vreach the week following from the same 
text nd before th sume hearers. The 
niin ite ( It iS more painful to his 
egation than the first attempt, and 
nore tif er te mself. Heagain broke 
1, lost his s, and, rushing to his 
i. OX ned this does not humble 
e,t ist hi ime The lesson 
th s never forgotten; and, 
n ai life, when at the zenith of his fame, 
Rt t Hall not more remarkable for 
| overwhelming eloquence than for a 
eful humility which distrusted self, and 
eve sought to magnify the grace of God. 
he Ch h of which his father was 
t er due examination, being satis- 
fied with the evidences of his divine eall, 
nd of his qualifications for the ministry, 
h part for that work, he being now 
t 1 few months more than sixteen years 
if His father preached what may 
called the ordination* sermon from the 
rds of the apostle to Timothy: “ Thou, 
therefore, my son, be strong in the grace 
hat 1s in Christ Je and in the atte r- 
on of the s me day Rohe rt oecuple d his 
father’s pulpit, and preached his first ser- 
1On n accredited minister of the vos- 
«] 
A I S OF MINISTERIA Al 
lf spent little mors irs 
b aly student at Kin in 
Aberde e accepted a ¢ unt 
inister of the Broadmead S- 
If s ical sense of the 
] rda i t ] l ifter lif 
I i I was a f 





of 
yveak-minded. Whether from 


scnior assoclate Was a man 


tale nts, | 


ul 
jealousy of young Hall’s exceeding popu- 


larity, or for some other cause not now 


to be ascertained, he quarreled with his 
youthful colleague. The Church wa 
divided in opinion as to the merits or de 

merits of their two pastors. ‘They be 

came partisans, and all attempts at recon- 
ciliation proved abortive. It was indeed 
a melancholy spectacle—a Church divided 
against itself, its members ranged under 
opposing banners, its joint pastors, the 


ambassadors of the Prinee of Peace, at en- 


mity W ith each other. ‘This state of things 
continued for two years, and peace was 
not restore d to the society at Bre idmead 
until the removal of Hall to another 


Church, and the death, soon afterward, of 
his associate. Cambridge was the next 
scene of his ministerial labors. He was 


called to succeed an eloquent and 


|. 
sed 


from orthodox opinions to the very bor- 


exces 


ingly popular preacher, who had | 


ders of infidelity, and had led his flock 
with him. “ Vain speculation” h is 
the testimony of one well acqu inted with 
the faets—‘ was substituted for know 

edge, faith, and experience ; conf on 
and prayer seldom made a part of the 
publie worship which he, Ifall’s n- 
mediate predecess yr, conducted, his ef- 
fusions before sermon consisting almost 


iutogether of asecriptions of and 


the congregation became so t sformed 
and deteriorated in conse juence, that 
among the more intellicent classes. with 
only two or three execs ptions, he was es- 
teemed the best Christian who was most 


skilled in disputation, not he who evineed 


most of the spirit of Christ.” U 
unpromising field Mr. Hall 
resolute determination t 


ble 


pon this 
1 with 
faithfully, 


, to transform it into a fruit- 


enteres 
» labor 


and, if possl 


ose for the theme of his 


rden. He ch 





after assuming the 
of the 
Lord Jesus; present 
the 
ot 


liscourse 


} 


the doctrine 


pastoral 
TG 


othee, 


atonement made 


by the as the 


only ground of hope for nner, 


insisting upon the necessity its accept- 


As might have bee 


offense to many 


1 expected, the 


of his hear- 


anee, 


sermon vuve 


ers. “This preaching,” said one, “ wont 
do for us; it will only suit a coneregation 
of old women.” “ Do you mean,” asked 
the preacher, “my sermon, sir, or the 


a Your doct ine ” 


the doctrine is fit only f 


doetrine 
t that 


ee W hy 
old 
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“ Because it suit the 


women 


may 


musings of people tottering upon the brink 


of the grave. and who are eagerly seeking 


comfort.” “Thank you, sir, for your 
eoncession. The doctrine will not suit 
people of any age unless it be true; and 


if it be true it is equally important a/ every 


age.” The objector was not. satisfied 


with this He withdrew from 


easoning. 


the Chureh, and, with some five and 


twenty others, formed an independent con- 


gregation, with an avowed Socinian for 
their pastor. Mr. Hall continued in the 
course marked out by himself, unterrified 
by open opposition, unseduced by secret 


flattery. He preached what he believed 


truth, pointedly, powerfully, perse- 


veringly. The result more than met his 


highest expectations. The Church grew 


in grace and numbers. His congregations 
ce, and, what 
| 


| 
those days, 


was 
the 


asingly lar 


were incre 
uncommon many of 


tudent fellows of the university 
were the constant habit of sanctioning 
by their presence at his * meeting-house” 
wl \ deemed one of the worst forms 
of *“ dissent ‘his excited some alarm 
among the * heads of houses,” and a meet- 
ipo w called to devise means for putting 
1 stop which was found, however, to 
be mprifcticaple, as the head master of 
Trinit red that but for his official 
rela hi imself would be a constant 
listener to the eloquent Baptist preacher. 


Leaving Cambridge, for a reason to be 


presently indicated, Mr. Hall assumed 
the pastoral charge of a small Chureh at 


formerly ministered 


the 


Leicester which was 


unto | Dr. Carey, celebrated mis- 


sionary,. but at this time extremely feeble. 


it the larger portion of his 


mn f l life, a pe iod of ne arly twenty 
vears, and here he saw the most fruit of 
his | . \t his settlement in this 
place his membership numbered seventy- 
SIX id their pl of worship would ac- 
inmodate scareely four hundred persons 
he building was twice enlarged during 
his 1 til it would comfortably 
( id, and the membership was 
oport lly nec cused. 
irom Le ster Mr. Hall, in his sixty 
Bt 1 ve removed to Bristol, where he 
} tor k eha cr¢ of the Broadme id con- 
egation, the scene of his first pastoral 
d es nd he re ier a successful mMilis- 
trv of five ye , on the twenty-first 
of Fy ry 1831, he finished a life of 
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usefulness and honor—a life characterized 


by unwearied zeal in the service of his 


Master 
THEO! SENTIMENTS. 


HIs GICAT 


In the earlier part of his ministry, Mr 
Hall was 


no other re 


charged with Socinianism, for 


ison, that we are able 


to dis- 
cover, than an enlarged Christian charity, 
which prompted to the expression of a 
the belief, that 
nied the supreme divinity of Christ 
saved. lie wus 
by his old friend 


Ryland, for having 


hope, rather than some 


! 
w ho «a 


might nevertheless be 


taken to task severely 


and preceptor, Dr. 


thrown out an intimation that Dr. Priestley, 


being contessedly a man zealous of good 


works, but Unitarian in his creed, might 


possibly find merey of the Lord in * that 
day.” “1 would wish to feel in my in- 


most soul,” says his mentor, * the tender- 
est pity for the most erroneous men in the 
*t for 


men of science and men who are regular 


world, and to show all proper respe 
should | 
harsh Jan 


to speak my opinion of th 

state of individuals; but at the 

time I cannot but think that the lusts of 
the mind may as effectually ruin a man as 
the fli sh, and | 


good way toward Socinianism myselt 


in their outward conduct: nor 


at all approve of violent or 


; 
guage, or like 


Sane 


the lusts of must go a 
, 
De- 


fore | have any strong hope that a Socin 
i J 


ian, living and dying such, will see the 
kinedoin of God. When the mereitul 
Jesus declared, ‘ He that believeth shall 
be saved, &c., I cannot believe that he 
meant simply that he shall be saved wh 
believes that Jesus was not an wnpostor. 
and who believes the doctri of the res- 


But 


whole oft 


urrection, these 


. Dan +1 ’ 
Dr. Priestley's 


believe, the 


Christianity ; and if onee I were to think 
this Christianity enough to carry mat 
to heaven, I should not, I fear, be very 
strenuous in my endeavo oO convinet 


men of the danger of self{-righteousness. 
id the necessity of a reliance on the 
atonement. O! my dear friend, ean | 
cones that your mind was deeply in 
pressed with ise of the divin purit 
ind the stice of God law when vo 
( vale 1 ’ 1 2 d \ ] pee h 
this! Mr. Hall replied to this harsh re 
p! | 1 wth doubtles ! 
tt ) NH young man orthod V, 1 
teri of vt tlenes ind vith thanks fo 
iety inifested { us welfare 








He justifie n self in 
h ! lvanes land at 
S deney 
tion of the trinal error charged upon 
i He s unable s we confess our- 
P unable, to perceive the necessity 01 
dan of embrac those sentiments 
olding of which, in the judgment ot 
hat el ty which hopeth all things, may 
ot absolutely preclude the possibility of 
final lvation 
I ed the doctrinal formularies of 
the vO td sions of the (‘hristiar 


l \ minal Le med to steer a 
Ce ¢ e hetwe WwW } ( lled the 
ie one and the laxity of the 
On u f f of the atonement 
{ Li 1 Je his views wert 
( \ iat Ile held firmly na 
( ed powe y, 1 t is calle ren- 
‘ ( t “th , 
\ ] r 
ns nive ( eT 
\ his opinion that, 
I 
l ( cy noe il \ 
( r t vantice ot 
6 ftt | 
| fi et 
‘ vy no me Y so 
| 1) sinners to 
( n e = riptt es, 
 & = the Seri r¢ 
I \t the s @ time, it must r 
! to s enlled the do 
\ lal l fre ih let 
’ , : 
( I = ow heh 
man of «ae r with the sub 
4 } 
\ ( { on oceu 
part of the New ‘Testa- 
f should not, in) my 
ent point in the 
I t 
] + 
Vf i Te ( 
on ot Cla Wms 
ad « vf OV 
1 nee ol T? 
! { ” f Tt = 
! ] pei 
t t tra The 
| t mie! to all 
S l e ony ons, 
_— } 
pe i tere bw the 
ystem 
rs \ i was a matertalist. 
, 
of man to be sim- 
1 l t t t death h 
f e of cOouseClLO 1eSS, 
1 l fallac 1OW- 
I i re liated, having 
Sl li n ! eX] essed it 
In bis fath \ 
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nomination 


Hall w 


On the peculiar tenet of the de 


to which he belonged, Mr. s firm, 





consistent, and unwavering. He held that 
immersion was the only proper and Serip- 
tural mode of baptism ; at the same time 


] 


—and here he incurred the edium of many 


brethre | am he contended that 


of his own 
the ordit 


On this 


n , 
sprinkling does not deprive ince 


of its essential validity. 


he wrote largely, aiming to show that 
‘strict communion,” as held by the mass 
of his own denomination, was unfavorable 


to their prosperity, opposed to brothe rly 


love, promotlve of sehism, and contrary 
to the Seriptures. He brought all the 


resources of his powerful intellect to bear 


pon this subject; and whatever may have 


been the impression he made upon the 
minds of those who held the opposite 
sentiments, they could not but admit that 


his writings evince closeness of : 


depth of research, and evident love for 
truth. 
But most especially do these contro 
ve il writings display what was M 
Hall’s distinguishing characte tle, —an 
enlarged catholic spirit, that overle pec 
he hedges of sect nism 1 | ch tine 
Saviour s image whereve visible H 
. : , 1 ' 
looked at the heart rather than the head 
nd always and everywhere co nded tor 
_— to ~~ P 

union Of afiection, even 1ere e CO 
not be unity of sentiment ve t 
been re ading,” fie Says, I i ete 
friend; and we quote the pa eC, 
evineing Lt onee his « nado id bho ene? 
of Christian strif las that suc e¢ 
tive should he ip] rop e to sur i noun’ 
—‘*[ have just been reading D W hite- 


i 1 ine 

1 more enlarged idea of the vy ies 
and labors of that extraord Vy man than 
cuilt of 1 virulent abuse which Top- 
lady cast upon hin rr points me rely 
speculative, and of very little importance 

to 1 thot ds world When 
the ¢ stian world cease disp! r abou 
relignc ind begin to ente ite spirit. 

id p ectice it p ecepts 

Hi A I AND DOME HATPYITS 


One oft the most strik i” tralis In M 
Hall's char Wher 


free from bodily pain no one seemed to 


icter Was cheerfulness 


lite with greater zest: enjoyment, 


He 


ings at the 


was the law of his existenes 


spend nis ever 
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house of some one or other of the mem- 
bers of his Church, in social conversation, 
vhich he had few equals. He always 


returned from these visits with expressions 


of thankfulness; and if any one of his 





family co np! ined that the evening had 
been dull, he would reply: “ I don’t think 
o. It was very pleasant. I enjoyed it. 
l « yoy eve ything.”’ On one oceasion, at 
1 friend’s house, he was suddenly seized 
with a paroxysm of pain, so violent as 
to threaten instant dissolution. He was 
b] ( { i pe ¢ irried to another ay t- 
ment, where, l 

mea th p d, 

ter returned, and took 

conversat 1, contrib iting large ly to the 
pleast e of the evening. In early life he 
was 1 imitator of Dr. Johnson, whom in 
Seve traits of character he resembled. 


They were both great tea-drinkers,—Mr. 





Hall oe S10 Ily « spatel as much as 
if an eve ng,—both fond of a 

debate, and sometimes argued for victory 
rat l 10 trutn. Like Johnson, 
M HH would frequently silence an 
pp ‘ nil Ve ve retort, was 
) ! petuol nd sometimes 
vel yr, There. similarity, too, 
it ( re of their minds and 1n 
( \ ng of Mr. Hall an imita- 

rf Ol 1 periods may be 
listinet i. “Yes, sir.” he said, “3 
ped on, and [ preached Johnson, 
with litthe more of evan- 

r¢ timent than is to be found in 
t it was youthful folly, and 

ve holy. | micht as well have 
ttempte to danee a hornp pe in the cum- 


brous ¢ tume of Gog and Magog. My 


could not sustain the load 





of 1 which I tried to clothe 

On is was very seldom 

in fh e ye S t Ss temper ind 
beeame heated in conversation. SS 

, eer hare neceaded hs 

h i no frequently b olo- 

( tLe With whom he | been 

t Lamb ot God was his ejacu 

nm on oeecasions of th ~ k nd, * Lamb 

Giod, calm my perturbed spirit !” 

| ess of his retorts toa rogance 

é wis sometimes terribly se- 

‘ 4 centleman who held Socinian 

tenets, ind with whom Mr. Hall endeavor- 

r to rret n sentiment as far as con- 

science would permit, ventured to tap 
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him upon the shoulder, exclaiming, “ We 
shall have yew among us soon, I see!” 
“Me among you, sir!” was the startling 
] Why, if that 
were ever the case, I should deserve to be 


tied to the tail of the great red dt 


reply,—“* me among you! 


i 


igon, and 
whipped round the nethermost regions to 


all eternity. | 1 


] 
Jeing indelicately presse¢ 


by a vain clergyman for an opinion of the 
sermon he had just pre iched, Mr. Hall 
enade ivored to evade the subje et and to 
change the conversation. Conceited self- 
complacency was not to be put off so 
easily. Wearied and disgusted, Hall at 
le neth sald, °° The re was one very tne 
passage.” “J am rejoiced to hear you 
sav so. Pray. sir, what was it?” “Why, 


it was the passage from tl into 
the vestry.’ ‘The strong lancuage he used 


with reference to ardent spirits has been of- 


ten quoted. The circumstances are not so 
| Vinan 
ptiem nj} 
n the habit 
) ‘ ** d1S- 
¢ t Cam- 
sivs Mr 
nd is 
t s became defective in Vv ‘ he 
therefore took to brandy and water, weak 


enough, it is true, at first; but soon nearly 





h id-halt ire long he indulved the 
habit in a morning; and when he came to 
Camb e he would ¢ upon m id be- 
fore | with me five in ( k fe 
little bran ind water.—which was, o 
course, to ve him artificial s ts, to 
rend hlin acres ible in his v sits to others 
I felt great difficulty, for he, you know. 
was much older than | was; vet, being 
persuaded t the ruin of his character 
f not his place, was inevitable, unless 
something was done, I resolved upon one 
stror effort for his reseue. “oO the next 
time that he ecalled, and, as usual, said, 
Friend Hall, I will thank you f class 
of brandy and water,’ I re ‘Call 
things by their right name L you shall 
have as much as you please.’ * Why, 
don’t I employ the right nam [ask fo 
a gias of brandy and water.’ ‘That is 
the current, but not the appropriate name 
Ask for a glass of liquid fire istille 
damnation, and you shall have a illon.’ 
Poor man, he turned pale, and for a mo 
ment seemed struggling with anger: but 


knowing that I did not mean to insult him, 


he stretched out his hand, and said, 








THI 


3 ier ITall, I k you from the bot- 
torn of my heart.’ From that time he 
e ed take brandy and water.” 

| e bosom of his family, and in his 
\ ts, thre miable traits in his 
( one forth with a steady uni- 
1 the poorest members of his 
( ly with the most wealthy and 
vel ented we mit rlad by his pres- 
er ae ~byi e, generous, and 
{ | " benevolent ind charitable. 
() ed t tim with sentiments of 
thankful s from those he had assisted, 
lw W wont to remind them that there is 
4 ore noble sentiment than even grati- 
tule directing their thoughts from the 
ere al of God’s bounty to am 
w! they were Ile che hed 
Liwavs ay nate of hin If, of his 
ts | especl lly of his piety. 
lr} empty honor of t coctorate ten- 
a ; ss , acl seruple and 
wi 1 of his popul yas a 
pre ra l uti b loved and 
( y Ss | evilet I LO all 
} i mewt i 1 only 
rc 1 esteemed 
» be known as 2 sinne 
) | leads us » dy l 
) h ot ket 
x Vy dei t We mean 
N I Al F N 
rite I 1 which tl 
\ ~p et ¢ ove with | Cod, | 
‘ : kine, “* Wi fore doth 
it ‘ ] | ro an t 
Ilv « s at beholding 
( Providence, and to 
[ nswe must 
edu fir elation. A> similar 
( r lative . 
the TS O1 tive od man in the 
ri Why Ny | pair t 
) to visit P , 
‘ I ft 
has no answ ul wh 
zes in eloquent 
( That lence 
) L hysie n oi: n 
| 
l rk elsewhr fou 
ylution ny he subject of 
ake ( ( I I bo ly p I 
perhaps eve s to the t of a mor 
n this vale of t I] ve 
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there is a fullness of 


that word 


resistance, b 


and meaning 


Say 
in [t implies not only non- 
it patience, submission, ¥ 

as saith the apostle, “ Behold, we 
He 


Ss not inaptly called 


tory: 
that endure.” had 


count them hap} J 
hat wa 


Wi lil W 
tus of torture,” 


aff 


the spinal ma 


arising trom 


some occult ‘tion or derange ment ot 





ow. Even in the days ot 
his boyhood his sufferings from this source 
‘e dreadful. 
l, he 


down by tl 


we On his way to and from 


, ! ] 
schoo bliged to eC 


was frequently o 
y the road-side ; and, partially re- 
covering from the attack, to be carried 





his companions. At college—it is the 
testimony of Sir James Mackintosh, his 
most intimate and endeared friend—lhe 
often suffered from paroxysms of pain, 
during which he would roll about on the 
carpet ia the utmost agony ; but no soon 
had his pain subsided than he would resume 
his part in conversation with as much chee 
fulness and vivaeity as before he had been 
thus interrupted. With advaneing y 3 
these ittacks ireased in frequency and 
intensit ii during his res e at 
Cambridee¢ \ pe ed, fi 

to have 1E¢ thre Vi tory. ‘| $ ( 

! ct los ts equilibrium, re n 
- de — ey ee . 
of nost sal admiration he be 

ii ft Nie t ¢ Vin} i hy no | Ss ( t “ 

nd sincere he im f of l lu 
lum 

Under careful mee | treatmie 

few months h mental health was re 
stored t t was des ed right fo m 
to on his pastoral connection with the 
( hat ¢ ridge, and for mn to 
ae t from | each vy Ile was ( rvee 
for f her efforts in the serv t 
Chureh, and for further sufferings. D 
neg the latter twenty years of his life, 
W never able to pass whole n in 
bed although 0} lates were freely ( 
to his nightly doses of Jaudunum we 
ni sed to the enormous amount of 
thousand dro] These produced fey 
hours repose, ( 1 hew s obliged t 

d. in a pect r posture, on three « . 

] | 
o seek 2 cessation of the intensity of hb 
And now the closing sve 
near His ] publ rel 1 

s l wrayer [oe 4 irch me 
Wednesday, the 9th of February. 1831 
Ihe following Saturday ht w 

extreme suflt Ile was ecompells 




















BENNETT'S POETRY. 


the doses of his anodyne, until he had 
taken the equivalent of nearly four ounces 
of !audanum. A week of agony ensued, 


in comparison with which the tortures of 


martyrdom, as inflicted by the most viru- 
lent persecution, were tame and evanes- 
eent. Not a murmur escaped his lips; 
nd in the intervals of ease, which became 

orter and more infrequent, his lips were 
vocal with praises. Angels gaze seldom 
on a2 scene more gloriously illustrating the 
grace vouchsafed to those unto whom 
they are sent forth to minister by their 
Creator and ours. ‘ God,” said he, “ has 
been very kind, very merciful. I have not 


complained,—have I, sir?—and I won't 


complain. What are my sufferings to the 


sufferings of Christ ? 

‘To a friend who was with him in this 
hour of his triumph, he recommended a 
-ontemplation of the Redeemer’s agony and 


passion as the best antidote for impatience 


under any affliction, or in the severity of 
ny bodily anguish He had himself 
proved tl efficacy of In prescription,— 


and here, upon his death-bed, exe mplified 


BENNETT’S POETRY. 


igus the late growth of young | 


nglish poets, we know of none more 


il and fresh than Mr. W. C. Bennett, 


elishable volume now lies before us. 
Itis full of sweet and beautiful things, rare 
nd fine in diction, and quaint and delicate in 
sentime! Mr. Bennett belongs to the 
school of Hunt and Keats, with a leaning 


toward Herrick and the older poets, whose 


love of nature he inherits. A feeling of 
Spri is | ithes through all his poetry : 

numberless are h illusions to May and! 
June. Here are a couple of pleasant 

poems radiant with the rural feeling; if 

there be ny truth in the lines of the | 
oet 

" r never sl] S ight 
As thought of ina r’s night,” 


ley are just the thing for our present 


nber 
“A MAY-DAY SONG 
‘Our from cities haste aw iy: 
TT) is rth’s reat holiday . 


Who can labor while the hours 
In with songs are bringing May, 
rl ivh the gaze of buds and flowers 


Through tl lden pomp of day! 


Haste, O, haste ; 

’T is sin to waste 
In dull work so sweet a time ; 

Joy and song 

Of right belong 
To the hours of Spring’s sweet prime 
Golden beams and shadows brown, 
Where the roofs of knotted trees 
Fling a pleasant coolness down, 
Footing it, the young May sees ; 
In their dance, the breezes now 
Dimple every pond you pass; 
Shades of leaves from every bough 
Leaping, beat the dappled grass ; 
Birds are noisy—bees are humming 
All because the May’s ae ! 
All the tongues of naturé 
Out from towns—from citi 
Out from every busy 
Out from every darken’d court ; 
Through the field-path } 
Lingering go, in pleasant tho 
Out through dells the vi 
Out where golden rivers run; 
Where the walltlower’s g 
In the livery of the sun; 
: 1 the shadows hiding 


r ] 


Down in hollow 





throug 


Where through leaves the sunshine gliding 


Deep with gold the 


Where in all her 


Nature, asking but t 
Of our pleasure, richly pranks 
Painted heaths and wayside banks, 
Smooth-mown lawns and green deep me: 
Leave the noisy bustling towi 
For still glade and breezy down 
Haste away 
To meet the May 
This is earth’s great holiday.” 


“SPRING 


“Now the fields 


Now in every country lane, 
Making mirth and gladness ours, 
Wild-flowers nod and blush again ; 


x 


‘Now the mower, on his scythe 
Leaning, wipe s his furrow’d brow; 


Many a song the 


Carols through 


Clear and strong 


Goes her 


With the clanking pai 


‘Blithely lusty Ro 
Through the fu 
Singing to the er 
Many a quaint ol 
Morning ring 

A } i 


With the praise of 


Children now in ev 


Barring them from 
How they shout, 


Bounding 





ian in 





Now they stain 
Heath and lane, 
Longed-for lost ones come again. 








| 


a funeral rhymé 





And through all June’s honey’d hours 


Booming bees hum in its flowers, 
And when comes the eve’s cold gray 


Murmuring gnats unresting play 


Weave, while round the beetle’s flight 
Drones across the shadowing night; 
For the sweetness dreaming here 


fia | vulne ss to the ye ir, 





e sad months all should br 





sleep to sing. 





» Opening year, 


Ever be the primrose hers 
White dlaisies deck the spot, 





Par s and forget-me-not, 
Fairest things that earliest fly, 
Sweetness blooming but to di 

I LhISs | SSol o'er whose fall 
s rau 5 i 


Of othe stamp 1s the sonnet to Miss 
tford Seldom, we faney, has “ Ow 


riative and poetical 








rear t S cra 
) ds have Li from tl 
ind re t 
] rhit t 
h t I 
1 
reen count h I I Ja 
i n Veetness t I i } tT 1 
| ! | sf ‘ Vil iy 
Lel il in eric} 
iW re Ss utul ri i scenes 
} 
i seen, el I my « ur tor - 
t I tl breezy | ; 
But the sweetest poem in the volume is 
tw t pon his child May It is 
to be a favorite with all fathers and 
thers. Miss Mitford thus speaks of 
1 
in | Reeollections of a Literary 
Life :’ 
( iters has best unde 
} t infa na 
l l ned 1 Mr. |] tt Wi 
t that it is not only a charmin l 
h fted poet who is d ri ¢ ch 
uty, bub a youny fat I I i 
art So y indes s he u y ar 
: e ay” 1 to 1 
i r cet 1 litt] 
ers re he uld « 1! Uni 1n¢ 
ay ve poor Eben | t, the ¢ 
R Baby M . 
l | { I nit 
t I dy ( 
vy mu t your lent 1 
lred 
1 1 l 
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THE FESTIVAL OF 


and mechanics’ institutes to further 

Is } vress, me utal ind bo lily. 

, neth and tenderness of character 

her, and so fine a thing is the union of 
} h ht 


May’ is among the most popular of 
lyrics, and among the most 
s that which is perfectly true to na- 
rdly fail to be. 


“BABY MAY. 
eks as soft as July pea hes— 
whose velvet scarlet teaches 
s paleness—round large eyes 


rreat with new surprise— 
tes fill’d with shade le SS cladne ied 


tes just as brimm’d with sadness— 


Happy smiles and wailing cries, 


n 





vs and laughs and tearfal eyes, 

















ts and shadows, swifter born 
n wind-swept Autumn corn, 
new tiny notion, 
rv limb all motion, 
s up of lk ws and arms, 
k and small alarms, 
e straightening jerks, 
t whose each toe work 
1 str ng risings, 
r new prisings, 
ks all wonder 
ivens under, 
l reprovings 
love than lovings, 
efs dor vith such a winning 
3 ut such sinning, 
kings dir plates and glasses, 
ill that passes, 
of all that’s able 
Wu n or table, 
nu itions 
vht s for nations 
>W eches 
that not teaches, 
oughts of whose possessing 
d to light by guessing, 
such sweet angel-seemings 
l ever have such dreamings, 
eep we see thee breaking, 
l always » thee waking. 
which we know no measure, 
high above ul pleasure, 
ling over gladness, 
lelight in sadness, 
beyond « mpleteness, 
ing all sweetne 
ull that beauty may be, 
May Bennett—that’s my baby. 
e ee that our readers thank 


‘OPV 


» know more of their author. 


ir children than 





these poems, and that they 
They 
number, and of the 
In the 

let them ponder on what they 
1, and remember W. C. Bennett 


some future 


ino authors of Hngoland. 


hor who will be better known to 


Oo ourselves. 


> i] 


“STODDARD 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ALL-SAINTS’-DAY: 
ROMANCE, 


TN the south of Germany the old and 

venerable custom of adorning the graves 
in the burying-grounds on the first and 
second day of November with garlands 
and lamps, is still kept up. It is an affect- 
ing festival which the survivers prepare 
for their deceased relations and friends. 
On those days the whole population of the 
town assemble in the church-yard, and gaze 
with melancholy recollection, or joyful 
confidence in the future, on the adorned 
death-feast, and pray, while the priest, 
using the requisite forms, draws from the 
holy well the sacred flood with which he 
is to sprinkle the graves in order to conse- 
Death, then garlanded with 
flowers, becomes a friendly teacher ; the 


crate them. 


lamps and tapers are images of the ever- 
lasting light, and the passing from the joys 
of summer and autumn to the quict advent 
time, involves a very peculiar prepara- 
tion. 

This festival is celebrated nowhere so 
beautifully as at Munich. 
of All-Saints’-Day, the families greet each 


other over the resting-places of those thy 


On the morning 


loved, arranging, adorning, and praying in 


faithful hope, or weeping in sad remem- 
brance. 

There are but few signs of mourning to 
be seen. Light and life reign everywhere ; 
the loveliest. flowers and plants bloom on 
the graves; cypresses and weeping-willows 
wave and rustle in the breeze ; and, if any- 
thing reminds us of the chillness of death, 
or the cloom that we dread, it is the lifeless 
forms of the hired male and female grave- 


watchers, who stand near the mounds, to 


tend the lamps and flowers, mechanically 


repeat ng their 
illenly 


rosary, contemplating 


and indifferently the 


S) 


imposing 
cle around them, and longin 


} 


reward 


specta g for the 


evening, when the which has been 
promise d them is to be paid. In the 
it figures leave the 


evening these repugna 


warden, but they take away with them the 
flowers and lights, and the feast is at an 
ited lamps are 


and the 


end. ‘The varieg: hung up 


in in the rooms, flowers 


taken to the gardeners’ hot- 


plants are 


house s, to the milliner’s shop-count r, Ol 


to the boudoir of some lovely maiden. 
Such ts life! 
Spe k of this jest il, a story oecurs 
) | ( t! ie h-feust, 








by the tears of a numerous family, to go 
» the more desolate parts of the grounds, 


where the 


tered, and where only individual mourners 
to be seen. Suddenly I stood before | 
friend whom I had not seen for many 
ears With a pale countenance and 


ollow eyes, he leaned upon an urn, and 


he shuddered like a criminal when I ad- 
dressed him. My greeting was short but 

ncere; and my next question was,— 
“What is the matter with you: does your 
t ice sleep here aa Hi shook his head 


said, “ A maiden rests here, who, in 


ind 





bloom of her youth, sank into the 
we, swept away by the drunken spirit 
of the dance A maiden whom I never 
kine l yeta bitter enemy, has robbed 
me ot ly peace. Place yourself beside 
( th I! k, and listen 
. M ny years ago business led me 
trough th wn, at this very time of the 
vi 1 I saw the festival that they are 
e| -day. At that time this 
ewly made, and as abundantly 
mrned with flowers as it is now destitute 
‘ th Chis was natural, for the love 
( mother had adorned it with 
neches; but love and ef soon 
i the fond mother by the side of her 
d iter Now no one cares for the 
i lead as they did at that time, 
( town spoke of h ind I,a 
Ss stos he. rave und 
\ te ( remembrance ot her early 
cl is, to take one of the roses 
uomed on her place of rest. I] 
lowe nd haste ied t h ites 
m ( t Ther I pe elved 
| {ti iw, mple, a ich- 
| 1 tl © Re ret the yperty 
dea I t nbled involunta ly 
ny oubery tie | 
ild 1 yea was so stron 
[ w he point of ret ig tl 
place vhenee I had taken it 
) | had done so! but false shame 
i. nd speci of free 
me the pure ehildish 
{ returned home, indulged my 
f fo 1¢ minutes with the rare beauty 
{ ly fl , Which did not appear 
‘ t hot-house, bi th 
DY Arn | Lone! p ced ( C- 
' s ol lk nd left the inn 
| ty 
I ‘ {un } ] 


ust turned from a mound watered 
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myself to sleep, in which jovial toasts and 


cheerful jests seemed to sport around me 


watchers are more thinly scat- | But these pleasant dreams soon disaj 


pe ared, and softly and aw fully the spe ctaele 
of 
in the grave on which ] 
he the field of flowers, as thou 


vailed in black, ail rose 


the death-festival passe d before me as 
a magic-lantern : 
id stood 


ri 


before me; and i 
my dream I again stole the rose, escaped 


from the grounds pursued by owls, and, o1 


reaching home again, threw myself ex 
hausted on the bed. Suddenly the doo 
opened, and a lovely form, enveloped in 


linen shroud, passed through, glided up 
to my bed, and I shudderingly recognized 
It of her whose 


had I 


‘ Where is my rose 


as the form I 


prope rty 
with hor 


trembled 
asked the 


violated. 


m with 


unspeakable sadness, and her features, i1 
spite of her beanty, were anxious and 
threatening. ‘ What have I done to thee, 
that thou shouldst rob me Is it thus th 


honorest the dead 2 


Where is 
Incapable of speaking 


] 


out my arm, and pointed to the w 
where the rose was in water. The 
motioned for me to I was 
tarily, but violently, drawn to th 
which I seized, and the spirit flew v 
me throuch the window, into the cold n 
air, far over the town, to the cemetery 
to her grav All around was desol 
not a human sound was to be heard; | 
from all the OTrave colored flows we 
nodding . lights and torches streamed i 
sparkling abundance, and from = ¢ \ 
mound the dead were rising and bathin 
their heads in the brightness of the eco 
ecrated flame in tl frag I of 
flowers, and in the blessed dew th 
midnight from heaven 
“The maiden’s grave alone s dar} 
ind forsaken, and no flower bl 
on it 
At sign f) m the } i ] Ww, | S( 
up the dry earth with my fingers 
plant dl the ( Instantly he hi ) 
flamed with the most burning colors, au 
he stars rocke themselves 1 
prung flowers. ‘So, it is well,’ said t 
rure ! he mw VO “but now t 
t mine!’ The hill opened, the 
vawned on me nd the corps k 
like a light flake of snow, dre¢ wine l 
ty de hi hoe The whole weight « 
earth rushed m me QO) i 
1 } 1 lL. ! + } 


ed to my lodgings late, and quickly yielded 
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} 


of the ghost, I lost all consciousness—and 


[ awoke, and found myself in bed, the 


y 


right sun shining full upon me, and, with 
a sigh of relief, 1 set the past down 
entirely as a dream. But as this dream 
seemed to become more and more im- 


pressed on my memory, I rose to convince 
nyself that [ had really only dreamed, but, 


on going to the window to look at my rose, 


d to breathe its fragrance, it had disap- 
peared. The glass was empty; the win- 


low was firmly closed, and the door was 
bolted. All inquiries after the flower 
vere in vain. No one had seen it, no one 


id taken it, and I was oblig d to conceal 


inguish, in order not to be laughed at 


ny 
by the irre ligious, or shunned by the re lig- 


ious. But since that time my rest is 
gone, and from hour to hour I await the 
rreconcilable enemy who will take me 


uway to punish me for the violence I prac- 





ticed on her grave. 

Of co | said everything I could to as- 
re his melancholy—to banish his fear ; 
it rooted prejudices are not easily taken 
from the mind. In vain [ proposed to him 
colnpany me to merry company ; 
ie had been to none for years he said. 
[ wished to carry him to a concert; it 
lis¢ usted him. At length I recollected 
it I had been invited to a little party 
vhich was to be given that evening by an 
tar of mine, who some days pre- 
ly ha {married a young girl of obscure 
it honest, pious, and industrious, and 
| herefore, appeared likely to make my 
0 Werner happy. He had frequently 
Sit im L variety of kind offices, and 

ippeared sincerely attached to me. 
My ft d accompanied me to the frugal 
repast of thes good pe ople, and, at thei 
t chal table, at which Werner’s ed 
mother presided, like a household goddess, 
the 1 1 “enjoyed an hour’s peace , but 
he evil spirit came over him ain, and, 
\ ly bidding the company farewell, he 
le » his lodging, again to bury himself 


with his melancholy. 


Werner and his family naturally asked 
cause of this mournful frame of mind, 

! I answered, “It is because it is so 

( iful t I would not willingly disturb 
Vs ol this mMarrlaye festival by 

I its Cause ind In rrcle r to divert 

ty from the subject, Werner 

¢ is rf) g wife to show me the 
t | bridal rarland she had worn at 
i din mile ught oO the OX 


141 


and, with a blush of pleasure, she showed 


| and said, “ That is 
| This 


| relic, in the bridal wreath. 


me the ornament, woven of fresh myrtle 
and artificial orange-blossoms. 

Deeply and securely buried among the 
trembling leaves and stalks, I soon detected 
a flower, unusual in a bridal garland—a 
rose. Werner smiled, as I pointed it out, 
a whim of my own. 
faded flower, which has been pre- 
served for years, is the foundation of our 
domestic happiness, the first pledge of our 
ind therefore I it 
pocket-book, and placed it, like a religious 
It is just five 


love; took from my 


| years ago to-day, when my Anna, who was 


posite, 
| the charming girl, but has 


| to say 


| her 


Anna’s 
las a pledge of it, this rose. 


aieed ! 
| praised 


| pale, 


then a poor servant-maid in the inn op- 
entered my shop. I had often seen 


1 never ventured 


how much I was attached to her. 
But on that evening she wore in her bosom 
this rose, almost shaming the blushes on 
cheeks ; and with this rose I opened 
conversation. 


my I spoke with courage 


and fire, confessed my affection, obtained 
in return, and received from her, 
Heave n be 
it was a talisman which constant- 
ly bound us together, and has united us at 
last at the altar.” 


* [t is most curious,” said I; “as a rose 


| has caused your happiness, so also a rose 


has caused my friend’s misery.” 


[ then related his story, and I remarked 
Anna 


it last she interrupted me—* ] 


the lovely first became red, then 
and 
recollect your friend now, and I acknowl- 


edge 


tion has, perhaps, been the cause 


with repentance, that my indiscre- 
of his 
He lived in our inn; and in 


misfortunes. 
his room, which I arranged very late on 
of All-Saints’-Day, I found 
this magnificent flower, which allured and 
| 


tempted 
i 


the evening 


me so much that I took it away, 


convineed that the young gentleman would 


not think mueh about a rose which he had 
plucked the day -before. It turned out 
differently. The landlady questioned us 
ill severely about the lost flower; but 
could [ confess its fate, without at the 
same time confessing my little theft, and 
mv love to Werner 2?” 


[ started up, embraced Werner and 
Anna, and that very night I brought back 
my friend, who suddenly saw his anguish 
fall from him, like seales from the eyes; 
and, 

1) 


orougn! 


LV enjoyed the social hilarities of 


becoming instantly a new man, he 


evening 
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LIFE 


HER AND 
ie wife of Guizot, Eliz: 
Pauline de Meulan, was born at Paris, 

oO! he ¢ 


2d November, 1773. 





beth Charlotte 


Her parents 


! all the feelings and tastes which dis- 
suished good society at the end of the 
t century. They took advantage of 
their large fortune and position in the 
world, to open their house to a brilliant 


ud literary society, that made conversa- 


tion its only occupation and its primary 
amusement. This liberality of mind, then 


the Parisian world, gave 


m some leaning toward the new opinions, 


50 common in 


which adopted with confidence, but 


and among t 


they 


t with zeal ; he distinguish- 


no g 
ed men of the time they preferred those | 
of the moderate party. It was one of those 


hich M. Neckar was the min 


f miles ot W 














that is to Say, who prepared the 
way for the Revolution, without either 
lesiring or foreses ing 1t. 

Madame de Meulan showed an early and 
ked partiality for her daughter, and 
ivished on her all the cares which a weak 
! ‘kly childhood required. From her 
years she manifested a lively sen- 

perfect integrity, and, when het 

{ 1 Coll eneed, an ¢ xtre ni l > lity 

l xy. Her mind, however, stil ap- 

| etive, tractable, and thoughtful 

e herself ip to the employn ts 

of h without iking I Mel t il 
hie ther W 1 he 1Ol 

eo} " She we throuch hex 

1 he liked orde und it wa 
more easy to obey than to re When 
ween n and fourteen years of age, 

18 Gg \ f her und inding ck 

t nt 1 of | masters d excited 
Le The of h family, she still continued 
1 ( y but | Spi or tas nto hei 
rine ometime ompt ed fables 
little dran is many ldren do who 

W | ex el ‘ eCSSAVS 

( e ote g y and invention, were 
kable fo noula correctness, 

1 d th e some h Lippy strokes o 
there was nothing that indi- 
ted cither that energy or that independ- 
w! i were one day to rank high in 

he qua of her disposition and hei 
mind. Thoughtful and silent, she seemed 
to be waiting for that external cause which 
was to give her the impul se that she wanted 
it is seldom that the stimulating power 0 


f 


‘ 
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circumstances can be dispensed with in the 


development of the mind, more especially 


that of a female, of even the most distin 
guished talents. Called by nature to hold 


in a certain degree, a position of depend 


ence, her 
keeping her talents in the shade, a woman’ 


and own instinctive modesty 


mind is never fully known, even to herse] 
till some powerful cause arises, and call 


mind, and 


forth the latent powers of her 
shows her what she is. She quietly aw 
a voice to say, “* Arise and walk. 


Me ul tn hye ran to 


As Mademoiselle de 


from childhood, she felt a vague 


advance 
necessity of finding soi employme nt ! 


her faculties, though she was conscious o! 
her inability to bring them herself inio 
} 


has deseribed this feeling in 


She At that 


She 


play. 
letter 


dated 1822. says 


period (1787) [ was exactly at the ag 
when I began to take some interest in lit 
when, after a childhood to which no on 


knew how to give the impetus that I ha 


in to 


not strength to find in myself, I beg: 
feel the energy of existence. I was com 


ing out of the clouds, and awoke as on a 


fine day in Spring. This is the remem 


branee that I have of that age.” 
She was ne urly sixteen whe n the revo 


lution broke out. She lived in the midst 
of every opinion, but held none of them 


and d 
Ana Gis 


It was not long before discontent 


turbance were spread around her, and 
though she judged of the events of thi 
time with severity, vet she enjoyed the 


libe rly, the excite went, it oceasioned. She 


always preserved a very lively recollection 
of the society of that period, and of the 
two sittings of the National Ass« mbly, ul 
which she had been present. From that 


} 


time a strong leaning toward equality 
took possession of her mind; therefore it 
was not through the changes introduced 
into the social system that the revolutioz 


the violence and 
Bd. ata 


wounded her ; 


Injustice, 


the readiness to saerifice right to power, 
the taste for licentiousness and disorde r,- 
in short, all the evils unhappily inseparablk 
from civil strife, struck her so forcibly, 
that she retained through life a kind ot 
resentment against the revolution. fo 
having caused her so much suift Ing 
Such was the linpression left on he 
that she was not able to Spe ak of it wit 
calmness thirty years afterward; and 3 
ré julred all the nfluence of her reason 1 
appreciate that period with the impartiality 
due to history She herself distrusted het 

















THE WIFE 


own remembrances, and, with a candor by 


10 means common, did not make them the 
rule of her judgment. 
To publ 


be 


there 
to 


ic misfortunes, were soon 
he re The 
the health 


became impaired, and he died 


to added private ones 


fortune of her family had gone ; 


of her father 
in 1790, leaving his family in poverty and 


affliction; her mother, suddenly taken 


from a state of ease and opulence, struggled 


} 


painfully against the difficulties of a situa- 


tion and her friends, 


dis pe rst d oO 


so new so severe ; 


r persecuted, could give her 
neither advice nor assistance. 

In despair about the future prospects of 
her three brothers, and a sister whom she 


passionately loved, sympathy, devoted 


ness, 


and grief, absorbed all the faculties of 
her mind. Becoming more and more a 
stranger to public events, of which she 
only heard by report, she used all the 
power and influe nee she posse ssed In 


consoling and encouraging 


her family—in 


sugg? sting the courageous part, so difficult 
to practice DY those who have long been 
ccustomed to prosperity, but which alone 


can put an end to the vexations ocecasion- 
| 


ed by total overthrow of fortune 


SILLON 
it ll. 


pe 
In 1794 a general law exiled her family 


from Paris. Retired into profound solitude 


Or | 


i the country, she found some repose, and | 
vas able to reflect with more freedom upon 
he strong or painful emotions which so 
ny causes had excited in her. Thus | 

ul i accustomed to unite solitary 
meditation with penetrating emotion, and 
sometimes to place them in opposition to 
each other Crue lly forced to feel, she | 
learned to think. Jt was in her distant | 
etreat ot Passy that she became, as it 
were, intimately acquainted with herself. 


She could almost remember the day when, 


occuple d 


i 
er that 


in drawing, the ide 
ii she 
This discove ry gave her preat JOY; she 
time to feel less alone 


of 


seemed from that 


Sica ; bois ool 
p the world, and to have a certainty 


r destitute; she ha 


1 just 
a friend. Genius is perhaps one 


{ the few benefits that can be possesst d 


without mixture; joined to virtue, it leaves 
oret after it. 

l’rom the time she became conscious of 
thilities, her energy redoubled, and her 
in life increased. A great moral 
of 
} 


vec 


which was productive extreme 


nental and lily 


DOK activity, ime the 


ais- 
} 


prospect of success. 
| 


| 


a first struck | 


might have some genius. | 
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predominating feature of her character, 
and her chief resource against misfortune 
and 


vexation. By a happy privilege of 


nature, the development of her mind, the 


taste she had acquired for meditation, 
for the study of herself, and for he: 
inguiries after truth, did not in any 
degree lessen her devotedness to thi 


positive duties of life; on the contrary, 
she became more vigorous, more decided, 
more stirring, if I may so speak, in the 
interest of those whom she considered as 
confided to her charge. She acquired an 
ever-increasing influence in the direction 
of the family affairs, and took upon herself 
all and 


the labors difficulties attending 


them. She learned to struggle against 
every obstacle, and from that time sh¢ 
conceived the fondness, the admiration 


which she ever afterward preserved, for 
persevering activity, in contending with the 
difficulties of life. Confiding in her youth 
| 


and strength, she accustomed herself 


never to be disheartened, never to give uj 

remained 
the 
that the only endurance which does not 


as long as a single resource 
firmly 


and became fixed in opinion 
proceed from weakness is that which does 
not yield till resistance has been exhausted 
“Tt is this stubborn vigor,” she herseli 
says, “ that has been the prop and suppo) 
of my youth.” 

From 1795, to the end of the last cen 
tury, if liberty was not complete and 
secure, still there was liberty ; and spec 
tators were able to participate in the 
movement of public affairs otherwise than 
by pity or detestation. Every one could 
form and advance an opinion, apply him- 
self to some cause, be concerned in a plan 
in short, pursue an honorable course with 


The revolution had 


encroached so much upon civil liberty 
that it re-acted against the revolution 
itself; there was a struggle, a és truggl 


perhaps unforeseen, not 


For 


lan 


but hepeless 
thé first time Mademoiselle de Meu 
took an interest in political events 
she ardently wished success to those who 
fought against the revolution, for it had 
been oppressive, and her sympathy natural- 
ly turned to the side of the opposition 
What she hated in the revolution was its 
what admired in some of 


violence ; she 


its adversaries was independence in mis- 
fortune. At the 


endeavoring to enlarge her mind by new 


same time, she was 


Her taste drew her toward moral 


Stuailes. 
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theories and metaphysical inquiries. She 
tried to 
herself into the theories of the philosophy 
of the did not 
finish them. 


began some books, and initiate 


eighteenth century ; she 


Her mind 


active In 


was free, so 


itself, that it 


SO 
spontane ous, SO 
ould not yield without reluctance to the 

bjugation which an examination of the 
deas of others imposes; it preferred 
directly attacking realities than searching 
without an interpreter the mysterious 
meaning of the enigmas with which our 
reason is surrounded. 

The best and most serious books were 
to her but subjects for meditation, either 
to make the ideas she met with her own 
by a deeper research, or to arrive by her 
which she 
Thus 
more than she read, and gave 
herself the habit of writing a great deal, 


own single strength at ideas 


held not in common with any one. 
i 


she studied 


but only in order to regulate her thoughts, 


What 


s written, in fact, fixes and elucidates all, 


rive account of her meditations. 


yr 


ind makes us, in some way, be present at 


he display of our own mind. 

It was at this time that two friends of 
her father’s, Monsieur Suard and Monsieur 
De vaines, sugye sted to Made mols¢ lle de 


Meulan that she 


talents, not 


might take advantage of 
cirel 


only 


l 
to ext nd 
] 


also to chten the 
‘ : 
burden which family. 


] he r 
Thus what had been her 


we iohe d uj on 


solace in retire- 


ment, became her resource in misfortune 

ind from this time labor, either from 
wecessity or choice, became the constant 
ecupation of her life Her first work, 


Les Contradictions, which displays keen 


wit and a great facility of style, appeared 


in 1800, and obtained such 


le he 


made fi 


success as 


r name known to the world, and 


‘ited a great Interest In her 


ex situation. 
Society was beginning to amend; it eagerly 


encouraye d Ww hose mis- 
had 
oppose d her talents to her de stiny. 

La ¢ papelle d’ Ay 2 Was 


soon aiter, and mode 


young person, 


fortune been their own, and who 


publishes 
presente dasa 
translation from English; it is not 
is all 


selle de Meulan had borrowed. 


the general idea 


even an im 
that Madem 
Most of th 


tation, 





e events, the unfolding of the 


eharacters, the form of the recital, in 
short the sentiments and the ¢ xpressions, 
are her own. Few novels are more en- 


gaging, though it contains neither exag- 


gerated sentiments, nor unnatural 
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it is, however, a narrative which pierces 
the heart, and carries our compassion even 
The 


derived from one of those cruel 


to pain. source of its interest is 
mistakes 
which have given so many affecting works 
to our stage, and of which the tragedy of 
Tancréde is perhaps the finest and the 
most pathetic example. 

In La Chapelle d’ Ayton, the sensibility 
of the author is entirely displayed, and 
even with that excess which belongs only 
to youth—to that age, when the emotions, 
whatever they may be, go not beyond their 
strength; when imagination softens their 
bitterness, and often even lends them an 
inexpressible charm: at a later period 
they are too painful. 

Whatever 
which pervades La Chapelle d’ Ayton, it 
that the 


few traces of that indulgence for passion, 


may be the affecting interest 


is remarkable work offers but 
that sentimental theory which sacrifices 
and flatters th 


witching fantasies of an exalted imagina 


judgment to feeling, be- 


tion, at the expense of conscience and of 


truth. Few works are more free from 
what can be called romantic morality 


[ insist upon this observation, because it 
is characteristic. 


At the Mademoiselle de Meulan 


time 


wrote, there was a happy singularity in 
preserving one’s self from the opinions 
which prevailed in literature and in society 


lt was 
the time when sympathy explained every- 


with regard to duty and affection. 


thing, when devotedness excused every- 


thing, when the heart knew no rule but af- 
fection, no virtue but fidelity. Mademoiselle 
de Meulan was far from having reflected on 
ul things with such serious impartiality 
as she has since done; she did not then 


that 
there is something higher than sensibility 


know ; 


as 


e did at a later period, 


itself, which consecrates by regulating it. 
But, in default of principles, her native 
wood sense taught her that what weakens 
the character, what wastes time, and blunts 
the feelings, could not be the real voeation 
of human nature; and that everything, 
even the ability to love, has been bestowed 
upon us for a higher end than our gratifi- 
eation. 
iceadiocece 

Mentat Supsection.—The most import- 
ant, but one of the most difficult things for 
a pow rful mind, is to be its own master ; 
t pond may lie quiet in a plain, but a lake 


ts mountains to compass and hold it in. 
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t 


MARTYR OF ERROMANGA. 


THE 


THE history of missions for the last 


fifty vears forms one of the noblest 
the Such 


with results, are without 


pages in world’s annals. 


schemes, such 


i 
ng, perhaps, the apostolic times. Fair 
nd fertile 


hy the most savage of our race, have re- 


islands, vast continents, peopled 


ceived the glad tidings of mercy, accom- 
panied by all the blessings of Christian 
civilization. 
yet we cannot but feel a deep interest in 


the history of those whom he has chosen | 


is his instruments. Few have been thus 


more largely favored than the “ Martyr 


Willi 


briefly to sketch. 


ums,” Whose career we propose 


Mr. Williams was descended from a 


us ancestry, old inhabitants of Londen, 


i 

where he himself was born on the 29th 
June, 1796. His early education was de- 
fective, as his destination was commercial, 
and the instructions which he received 
wert ven with that view. In these, 


however, he excelled, and early evinced a 
restless desire to investigate other sub- 
than those to which his pursuit was 
It is said that 


ed none of that extraordinary me- 


the boy, however, 


ical genius which distinguished the 

had 
articled as an ap- 
No situation 


When Mr. Williams become of 
I ape he 


ntice to an lron-monger. 


was 


d have been better chosen with regard 


o his future usefulness, as the history of 
the missionary’s achievements among the 
sles of the Pacifie will abundantly show. 


Still, the most valuable portion of the 


lve thus acquired re sulted rather 


knowles 
from the inquisitive turn of his own mind 
than from the duties of his situation. 


His en 


sOmMmMert 


ployer engaged to teach him the 
‘ial part of the business only. 
With its mechanical department the young 


commenced a 


ipprentice voluntary ac- 
uaintance, emploving the hours of meals 
| recreation at the bench and the forge, 
| he became a more skillful workman 
han mar j whose lives had been spent at 
the business, and was frequently requested 


y his ¢ mployer to execute delicate and 
difficult fond he 


occupations that, far from consid- 


commissions. So was 


4] 


Ol 1eSl 


himself degraded by them, he would 


narallel in the records of the past, except- 


This is the work of God; | 
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frequently request employment out of 
doors, and was never happier than wher 
sallying forth with working-apron and 
tools. 

During all this time, although faithful 
to every trust, and honest and upright, 
John Williams was without experimental 
knowledge of religion. In his eighteenth 
year he underwent a change in this re- 
spect, which determined the whole course 
of life. The the 


subject of missions was at that time very 


his future interest on 
great among English Christians, and the 
cause was everywhere presented with 
much earnestness and frequency. 
liams caught its spirit. Duty was with 
him alaw, and he felt this work to be not 
With this 
conviction, he offered himself as 
date to the 


Having suecessfully passed the customary 


only a duty, but a privilege. 
a candi- 
London Missionary Society. 
examination, he was unanimously receiv- 
ed, and, after a short and busy season of 
preparation, set sail with eight other mis- 
sionaries, five of whom were destined for 
South Afriea, the rest for Tahiti and the 
adjacent islands. The intelligence from 
those 
nature, for the long night of missionary 
toil had 
breaking upon the be nighted islanders of 
the South. 


the 


islands was of the most cheering 


and the morning was 


passt d, 


The harvest was now ready, 
The 


missionaries 


but laborers indeed were few. 


schools and habitations of the 
were crowded from morning till night with 
anxious inquirers. 

The missionary ship touche d at New- 
Zealand on the 4th September, 1817, and 
here Mr. Williams first came in 

to whom his life wa 


contact 
with the race s hence- 


forth to be devoted. This contact could 


been agreeable, for immedi- 
ately on the landing of the 
of 


decks, anxious to testify their good 


hardly have 
vessel swarms 
rude and filthy savages covered her 
vill 
by rubbing noses! But the voyagers re- 


ceived a pleasanter weleome from mis- 


sionaries of the Church of England, re- 
cently arrived there. 

In exactly twelve months from the date 
of embarkation 
Tahiti. To the 
as is presented to the eye in these beauti- 


ful isles Mr. Williams could not have been 


they reached FEimeo, 


charms of such scenery 


insensible his 


heart 


but the object nearest 
soon engaged his exclusive atten- 
tion. His observing mind took notice of 


everything connected with the work upon 
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he was about to engage. ‘Three 
fter landing, the new-comers at- 
ervice in the native chape l, and 
h moved by the sight of eight 
l people engaged in prayer ind 
who, not five vears before, were 
{ wickedne and idolatry. 
le were dressed in native white 
ads ornamented with flowers 
ted cocoa-nul iecaves they sur- 
pre icher who tood in the 
‘(an these be they,” asked our 
; who murdered their own 
{ whom ey have now the 
n \ e these the people 
e offered human sacrifices to ap- 
of their deities 2 Be- 
ey le r the blood of J sus 
on of their sins !” 
\\ ns’s mechanical talent was 
nmediately into requisition. 
ssi had, prior to his arrival, 
( » build a small vessel in order 
note ie commercial interests of 
n \ s difficulties pre sented, 
ould never have been 
| had not the energetie young 
i | to undertake the task. 
fil ed in « ht or ten « s, and a 
et se was gathered to behold 
r, including Pomare, the 
Che natives, howeve misman- 
ropes, and the ship fell upon her 
" was d with lament 
|! Pomare we iway discouraged 
( not ng | unted, TuVve 
| th time she went off 
1 the shouts of the people 
M ne,” wrote Mr 
was an old warrior, 
tives, (be nterprete 1.) 
ene { ‘ to the peo 
) ( eminel exerting 
! I n the ype 
Him 1 d, in real Ys | ul 
n I on was most in 
ere not fiber of 
if | not exert: and from 
kin t the old man I felt as 
ery aet of pulling.” 
ynth stay at Eimeo Mr. 
( ers, pr ceeded on a 
» ind other le 
_ ted by ‘Tamatoa, the 
( ed to n ike l ettle 
\ | est and most 
Society Islands. This 
3 ti foeus of all t} 
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abominations of Polynesian 











Ilither heeatombs of human victims | 
been brought from all the surroundi 
shores. 

The missionaries were received 

pre} 
of a feast and the giving of presents. 
new-comers were somewhat amus 
specimens of Polynesian etiquette—or 
which was, that visitors were consid 
is strangers 1 fed, and then 
tabu,” or neighbors. Mr. Willian wh 
passing a house where they were ¢ 
saw his attendant slip in, nd, withe 
uttering a syllable, snatch some food « 
of the hand of an eater, and come or 
This he found to be a common cust 
which gave no offense. 

But although much pleased with tl 
reception, the missionaries soon discove 
that the moral state of the people w 
abominable—almost indeseribable. ‘T} 
indolence seemed incurable. In add 
to this they were so widely cattered 
egion so difficult to travel that it seems 
impossible to accomplish anything unt 
all the inhabitants should form one sett! 

] 


ment, which was finally agreed to 


ind people. And now the work had | 


creat indeed. Mr. Williams meanwhile 1 
diligently acquiring the language, not 
consulting glossaries ind translatio 
home, but by mingling among the nat 
hear nd asking them que ms 
made 9 n this nanner, such re mark 
progress in the language as to be abl 
preach I first sermon in ten m ths 1 
his arrival, performing, as one of 
senior brethren remarked, the lab 
three years in that time 

When finally settled, Mr. Wil ( 
meneed erect rouse, and this he « 
sidered an important mx i i 


nish a model for 


to fur the native ) 
cite them, if possible, to const l 
c ymmodious and substanti | newme 
which would, he was confident, mate 
Ldvar ie cause of virtue and civil 
tion. The house, which, although ah 
entirely constructed by M Will 
own hands. wou dh e done ho ( 
Pactish vlises, Wied the natives. 3 

nishiment It afforded them I 
standard of ymilort id cor lence 
this was not in vain 

I'he effeets of Mr. W ns’s exho 
1 ns st dienes Vi ] 

ming apparent. When he 


} 
idolatry. 
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island there were but two native habita- 
tions, and about twelve months after he 


writes of a range of houses extending 


along the beach, in which a thousand of 


the natives resided, many very neatly 
yuilt. \ printing-press was set up at 


Huahine, and soon eight hundred copies 


it 
of the Gospe Is came to Raiatea, and were 
eived with joy. So general was the at- 
tendance of adults that an exception was 
occasion of surprise. 
The establishing of an auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society was a great event for 
Raiatea. ‘The place of worship was 
thronged to its utmost, even the sick, lame, 
and blind being borne thither by their 
iends ; until finally a ery was raised: 
‘Take out the sides of the house, that we 
may see our teachers and hear their 
voice.” And in a short time this was 
actually done A forest of naked arms 
ratified the establishment of the society, 


and Varlous native chic ftains arose to ex- 


press their delight with the new institu- 
Oil. 
With nguine hopes Mr. Williams 
ommenced his second year at Raiatea, 
rinning at the same time, with his own 


peculiar energy, a new church of large di- 
mensions ; it was one hundred and ninety- 
one feet by forty-four, and was completed 
1 the spring of 1820, when more than two 
nd four hundred persons assembled 


walls for the noble purpose of 


vil 1 code of righteous Jaws to this 
island. These were modeled 

i vs of civilized nations and the 

re ents of the Scriptures, and work- 


cd nirably, although at first the mis- 
slonaries were sometimes obliged to inter- 
fere, as in the instance of a native judge, 
the first trial by jury, having 


heard the evidence for and against the 


wee 1, was proceeding to pass sentence, 
e | fo retting the twelve hone st ju- 
s! Soon after the opening of the 


1a | the first annual meeting of the 


Raiatean Missionary Society was held 
the contributions, given in cocoa- 


amounted to about $2,500. ‘This 
was perfectly voluntary, and the more sin- 
s the year had been one of great 


vy to the people upon the chapel and 


per} | 
> ent 
\\ ill that Mr. Williams was accom- 
n here he could not be satisfied. 
l’or an ordinary mind it were sufficient ; 


Rinod ht nlar and 
ub m itier plans were demanded by his 


‘ 


restless soul. Not merely a single reet 
but the wide Southern Ocean, was the ob- 
ject of his desires. Not contented with 
so limited a sphere of action, he petitioned 
the directors for a wider one; but his re- 
quest was not at that time granted. An 
unexpected event, however, caused a 
change in Mr. Williams’s mind, so that he 
was led to view Raiatea, not as the circle. 
but as the center, of his missionary opera- 
tions. Some native teachers who visited 
Ruvutu for the purpose of presenting the 
gospel there, had been successful, and in a 
few weeks returned, bearing in triumph 
the idol which had hitherto held the is- 
landers enchained. This success, with 
intelligence which our missionary received 
of many and unknown islands to the south- 
ward, and among them Raratonga, sug- 
ship, 
which he never relinquished till the pu 


gested the idea of the missionary 


pose was finally accomplished. In pur- 
suance of this idea a small schooner was 
purchased in Sydney, which the natives 
called the “ Beginning.”” This Mr. Wil- 
liams was forced to procure partially at 
his Own € xpense and upon his own re Ssponi- 
sibility, as the agent of the society at 
Sydney refused to take any part in so 
extraordinary a movement. ‘The vessel 
was freighted with whatever could b: 
promotive of the cause of civilization 
among the natives, the advancement ot 
which was Mr. Williams’s constant aim 
This ship, affording to the Raiateans a 
market for the products of their labor, was 
a great blessing to the island, both in the 
promotion of industry and of intercours: 
with other tribes. One hundred and fifty 
large plantations were prepared by the 
natives, who also commenced learning to 
cure tobaceo and boil sugar and salt. But 
Mr. Williams’s great desire was, that this 


ve ssel should become a means of re mul- 


gating the gospel, and he seized an early 


opportunity for the purpose. [rom the 
chiefs of Aitutaki had come this cheering 
message: “Tell biriamu (Williams) that 
if he will visit us we will burn our idols, 
destroy our maraes, and receive the word 
of the true God.” It Was also repo ted 


that at this island were several Raraton- 


gans anxious to carry the gospel to their 
own island. ‘These good tidings affected 
the missionary deeply, and he made no 
delay. ‘The Aitutakians he characterized 
as the wildest people he ever saw; but 
was astonished to find their idols already 


—— 








THE 


‘ast away, and much progress made in 
; most wonderful fea- 


South Seas 


every respect Che 


ture f God’s work in the 


the unprecedented celerity with which 
were wrought from barbarism to 
zation, from pagan darkness to Chris- 

n lioht 


Raratonga was the 


I‘he discovery of 
inal result of this voyage 
vhich the boldest adventurer of the days 


of Columbus might have been proud 
But the emotions of the humble mis- 
sionary were not those of the successful 
avigate Raratonga was not to him 
merely a new dot upon the chart of the 


fruitful field of 


nhabited world, nor a 


commeree or scientific discovery; it was 
to him a new field of labor, a theater of 
nmortal souls. And when the Raraton- 
7 received Christianity, he watched 


over them with paternal solicitude ; cher- 


hing their interests with jealous care. 


Cheir condition, at that time, was ine xpres- 


sibly debased and degraded. ‘They were 


the lowest s of vice, 


pecies 
nnibal sin Was a rule “err 
1 1S] V an veryaay occul 


transformation which has 


‘ vyroucht among that people is one at 
vhich all human wisdom stands astonished 
1 confounded, for it is the work of God 
mself 
But while Mr. Williams was _ enter- 
ng high hopes of eful results from 
the ve es, his cherished purposes were 
suddenly frustrated in the first place, by 
the telligence that the island commerce 


stroyed through the influence 


if Sydney merchants, who had procured 
the im] tion of burdensome duties upon 
Polyne I P oduct nd acain, by acom- 
munication rece ived from the directors, 
n which the whole movement was con- 
demned. This blow was felt very deeply 
by the ardent missionary, yet he did not 
} 


espair of finally accomplishing the object 


vhich lay near his heart—the procuring 
if missionary ship. Impressed with 
he inealeulable advantages which this 
movement would bring to the cause of 

he never ceased urging it upon 
the directors as a necessity and duty 
*We could supply,” said he, “ fifty native 


teachers from our various Churehes, and 


hors we had the 


ILere 
narrow 
with thou nds on every side watt 


Mr 


extend ( r | tenfold if 


opportunity How are we cramped ! 


ire missionaries laboring within 


res, 
receive the 


ing, ready to 


rospel.” 
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Williams, 


wider field of usefulness, did 


however, while he longed for a 


not relax in 


the least his efforts for the good of those 


around him. He found it necessary to be 


constantly engaged in inventing new ex- 


pedie nts to employ tne natives, that they 
might not fall back into their old habits of 
vice-breeding slothfulnes To this end, 


ture of 


he himself learned the manufa 


that he 


rope, 
might be able to teach it, and dis- 
flax in the fibrous 


stalks of the 


covered a substitute for 


husk of 


the cocoa-nut and 





banana. ‘This subsequently afforded very 
, ' 
lucrative employment to the islanders. 
Three years had elasped before Mr. 


i 


4 ! 
O Thane 


Williams was permitted a second 


visit to Raratonga. In that time 


won- 
for 


oht, and can- 


derful change had been wrought; 


darkness had changed to | 


nibalism to civilization. ‘The mi 


ssionary 
was cordially received by a great multitude, 
who had assembled to witness his landing 
The removal of the settlement for a few 
miles distant took place on the w k fol 
lowing. The ludicrous scene the il 
ed greatly delighted Mr. Williams, tl 
whom few men were ever more keenly 
alive to the humorous; and surely if ‘ 
there was a “time to laugh,” it w ? 
from the elevation of * he lean shoulders 
delight | with their ocei patio he 
hundreds of natives full of glee and d 
ness, wading through roads almost impas 
able, “one carrying the tea-kettl nother 
the frying-pan, ome box, others a bed- 
post mi ny of the m holding the ir precious 
burdens high in the to chaHlenge uni- 


versal admiration; and the king himself 
espt Ilv enamored of an irticle ofearthen- 
W e, and be iring 1b W th an oi supreme 


and without the smallest 


d: mag to his royal aionity, by the side 
of the iil sionary \ chapel was soon 
comme 1, some of the rafters of which 
were ( mented W th cloths wh ch 
formerly encased the 2 ak s, or evil 
sp Che success of the next move- 
ment of Mh William exhib n the 
cleare nner the extent of his influence 
pe native mind Chis w the 

ecommendation of an entirely new code 

ol law milar to the Ra t n, a ds the 
prope alt} ol it struck t the root 
of the 1 of cient est | shed e toms 
to \ her man could not have effected 
by the eonfidence of tl natives in 

h nbounded I! nfluence was 














THE MARTYR 
personal, procured by unreserved and 
familiar intercourse, cheerfulness, and 


court« Sy. 

About this time, Mr. Williams, despair- 
of any encouragement or assistance 

from home in his darling project, commenc- 


ed and completed one of the most remark- 


ible achievements of his life—the building 
of the “ Messenger of Peace.” ‘This was 
i vessel of seventy or eighty tons, con- 
t ed entirely by the hands of the mis- 
310 vy, with such assistance only as could 
be afforded by the natives. The obstacles 
; 1 nted in the prosecution of the work 
we most ineredible. The want of 
tools, as well as materials, would have 
endered the undertaking preposterous to 
the view of an ordinary man, but it was 
not so to Williams. If in need of a tool, 
Wis S supplied by his fertile inven- 
tion: the anchors and other tron-work 
were made f L piekax, adz, and a 
} he dag piten ikum, &e., 
were ma | 1 trom p oducts of the 
sland; th no-lathe machine for 
waste , force yellow & wert 
Mir. WW i n! york, and in four 
months the < {t was inished. Our 
missiona doubtless, hailed her comple- 
on with no ord emotion for the 
hip Ow 1 tl word of God 
was no lon ! I 
Mimbark tly after, he returned to 
R Loy t Raratongans in great 
his departure In the cool of 
( Live natives would collect 
nde ) nana, and sing, expressive 
! I paration. Jflaving now 
omplete control of a ship, Mr. Williams 
w yp his plan of 
earl vl to all the islands, and, 
this intent, commenced a voyage 
i of the most satisfae 
< \I Atui,and R mea 
we \ 1 Which places good effects 
vere b ing more |! more apparent. 
At Sa | i thre n n ( dared 
yt tar Aft le o onzutabu and 
Lifuga ev | ld, with jo he ‘island 
ol Sa t l st ol t Samoan oup, 
wh *h \1 ; \W lian fine ] i de Si! i to 
visit llere 4 ( ived ha 
highly tilvi nn As it was dark 
when they landed, the natives had kindled 
) ~ hy} 7 ) ! Tt 
erow lu i h 1, } ) ay ! vit 
torches nad he miussiona s vere orne 
» triumph to the ) Malicto | 
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branches of the cocoa-nut and the palm 


were loaded with natives, all eager to catch 


a glance at the wonderful strangers. A 
song, in honor of “ the two great English 


chiefs,” was then sung by the united voice 
of the people, with an accompaniment of 
ind Mr. Williams 

sonal 
he 
» be by far the most handsome 
of the 


His own de scription 


instruments eseribable. 
was very much pleased with the per 
appearance of these people, whom 


of 


declared i 
in any 


ind pol 


South Sea tribe 


shed manners 


S. 
worth transeribing :—*“ Picture to yourselt 
Indian, with a dark, 


a fine well-grown 


arkling eye, a smooth skin, glistening 





from the head to the hips with sweet-scent- 
ed oil, and tastefully tattooed from the 
hips to the knees; with a bandage of red 
leaves, oiled and shining also, a head-dress 


of the nantitus shell, and a string of small 


) 
ie and 


white shells around each arm, you 


Samoan gentleman in full dress : 


and, thus d 


nave a 


ressed, he thinks as much oft 


himself, and the ladies think as much ot 
him, as would be the case with an Englis} 
fitted in the hichest style ot 
A Samoan lady, in full dress for 


Ik y-look- 


with one 


beau oul 
fashion. 
a ball, wears a beautifully white si 
ing mat around her waist, corner 
tucked up, of 


around her head, a 


a wreath sweet-smelling 


Ss row or two ol 


flower 


large blue beads around her neck, her 
skin shining with sweet-seented oil, and 
the upper part of her person deeply tinged 


with turmeric rouge. The Vv are not tattoor 


like the men, but many of them are spotted 
Idolatry had not so firm a hol 


all over.” 


upon this tribe as upon many others, and 
the new religion was soon introduced in 
form. After visiting a few other Island 

the voyagers returned to Raiate Mr 


Williams, however, was deeply impressed 


with the importance of Samoa as a mi 
sionary station, and, anxious to learn the 
uceess of the native teachers whom he 
} left ere, soon made a second visit, 
when he was welcomed with the most 
eneerimn: intelligence. Idols had beer 
eust way and burned, and he ithens, whonr 
th progress of the Os pe | at first filled with 

re, had now submitted to its power. 

A short time after this second voyage, 
Mr. Williams was called to England by 


the directors of the Missionary Society, 
e] story of his toils and triumphs 

» the Christian pubhe, in hopes of ex 
eit new nteres ig) the missions 
| 5 1 he met with the 
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same success which had attended his othe 


undertakings. The facts which he pre- 


sented, in his own earnest and stirring 


manner, wrought among 


! 


wonders every 
class of people. Althouch, before Mr 
Williams’s arrival in 
had 


vho were more particularly interested in 


England, his name 


been little known beyond the circle 


his operations, in a very short time he 
acquired extraordinary popularity, and be- 
came a welcome guest of nobles and the 
of the land. 


his arrival to that of his departure he ful- 


exalted Irom the 


cements week- 





illed five and six public ¢ 
ly. The wre 


tie mis 


at facts which filled his heart 
slonary never tired of repeating, 
ind these statements pro lueed everywhe re 
the most striking effects. An especial in- 
related by Dr. Campbell, of Mr. 
in Bristol: ** When, 
sermon, he was de- 


the 


stances Is 
Williams's 


m thre 


preaching 


ecourst of his 


modestly and fe 





Hinge vently won- 
derful works of Providence and grace, in 
mnection with his personal history and 
n th islands of the South, so 

ndo we the events detailed, so 

he changes wrought, so evi- 

‘ d cloriously was the m of the 
| played throughout, that the vast 
filled with deli and admira- 

became unable to resist the over- 


excess of their emotions, and, in 


broke forth into a simultaneous 

ofa obation !” 
Out of the pulpit our missionary was no 
tractive His manner and commu- 


‘harmed and interested every 


ard him. 
Mr. W. was eminently 


ene who he 


lis- 


social in his « 
never happier than dur- 
his brief intercourse with friends while 
; On such oceasions the 
| 


‘One tion would generally turn upon the 


missionary’s favorite topie—his own gre 
k; and, for purposes of illustration, 
ses of Polynesian curiosities would be 
id nd the table covered with idols, 


naments, and implements of every d 


ption. © Frequently Mr. Williams ar- 


I wn person in the native tiputa 
fixed a spear by his side, and 
rned it with the towering cap of 
ive ornon hich days by the chiefs; 
marehed up and down his parlor, 

I | 
Wis happy as any one of the guests 


se cheertul mirth he had thus excited.” 


One re It of his visit » th other 
trv vas the prod on of } \] 
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|} and serviceable, so that the desire of 


time of 
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which for 


Enterprises,” a work 
romantic and thrilling interest is not sur- 
passed by the world-renowned work of 
Defoe. Before he left, the effect of his 


appe als was very s¢ nsibly felt in the 


s1onary 


aug- 


mentation of missionary funds; and, in 
answer to these appeals, a large missionary 
ship was procured, every way sea-worthy 
his 
heart was finally and fully accomplished. 
The enterprise in which he then em- 
barked was one of no ordinary extent. 
He returned with the intention of survey- 
ing the whole field, and preparing it for 
future laborers ; not of any single society, 
but of every institution willing to aid in 
I But his 


the evangelization of Polynesia. 
useful life was drawing toward its sad close 


—a few scenes more remained. 
At Samoa he determined to tarry for 
1 while, to the great joy of the people. 


His temporary home was at Apia; and a 


singular instance of the general attach- 


ment to his person was manifested on the 


oceasion of his ré moval to another distric 


—Tasetootai. On a mere intimation of 


the possibility of such a removal to the 
pe ople of Fase tootal, about five hun lred 
natives of that district started for Aj 


anee of twenty miles, 





and s¢ IZING ¢ 


parcel or package pertaining to the mis- 


sionary, they returned in single file,- 





shouting, laughing 1d daneing, and 





Ing so 


ZS Compost d for the oeeasion: the 


chorus of which was — 


is coming, is coming; 





Mr. Williams left 


bodings for which he 


Samoa with fore- 


could not aeeount, 


but which were soon, alas, fully realized! 
The shores of Erromanga were the next 
that met his view; and here he fell a 
martyr to the blood-thirsty rage of the 
savages, for whose salvation would 
have given his life a thous times. 


The intelligence came upon the missionary 
thunderbolt. ‘The natives 
id toiled and praye ] 
loved him co ¢ fathe 


sorrow of Mr. Williams’s 


Enelish fi 


: 
stations like a 


for whom he h: felt 
his worth, and 
No less was the 
] 


large circle of lf nds, and 
friends of the missionary cause gen llv, 


had fallen! 


usefulness is 


= for truly a ty man 


A life of 


-+} j 
worthy ot 


such extended 
| 


noble 


mention in the pages ot 


history; for the mind of man can never 


tir té the . lure of s el 


achievements 
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. at (iidacecaede , , : is growing wise. Man is tall in intellectual 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF US stature; his heels are on the earth, but his head 
LESS KNOWLEDGE. is in the clouds.” (Tremendous applause. 


The following report of the Standing 





THLE Annual Meeting of the Society for 
<i : . - Ys) is then read :— 
the Diffusion of Useless Knowledge and | Committee was then read : 


the General Confusion of the Ituman Un- REPORT. 









derstanding, was held on Monday last; the Win Cinthia Cesiiten of tix Geass 
President, the Hon. Dr. Bubble, took the the Diffusion of Useless Knowledge and th 
ehair precise ly at seven o'clock, assisted | General Confusion of the Human Understand- 
. : . y ° rps iY bee leay o report hat the affairs of tl 
vy the Hon. Mr. Fudgefield, and Timothy | Ms; Pes feave t port, that the affairs of t 
WwW . ) , Tae Society were n 
Vinshins, Esg., Vice-Presidents. rhe : 
1 desirable conditi 
; 
President delivered an introductory dis- } jy congratulati 
‘ourse on the usefulness of useless knowl- | aging prospects which the pr t 
edge, and the advantages of confusion in untry holds out to them, Useless knowledge 
: ' , } | was never more highly prized or more eagerly 
the understanding, which elicited the great- : H : ae “aanek 
y sought Utter; and mortal understandimgs r 
est applause froma thronged and delighted | neyer in a more admirable confusion than at 
vudienece. The following is an abridged | present. Your Committee beg leave to 1 
oe 3 he ttention of the Society » sundry cireur 
py of the sapient president’s address :— | the attention of th MOUy. SO BUMGEY Gh 
stances which, in their opinion, have had t 
. ee ee aes ; most powerful effect in bringing about thes 
‘Gentlemen of the Useless Knowledge Association,— | Wee br es 
‘I have the honor of congratulating you on Your Committee feel bound to distinguish, 
his anniversary meeting. We are engaged, | with the most pointed and laudatory regard, 
nt in a stupendous effort. The object | the efforts of the newspaper editors, who, in 
leayors is to place the foundations of | the course of the past year, have labored with 
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i ttl 
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} } 
if mill 
1 | two < 
at 
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St 
if f t mtionanar, rat 
ter vat ulo omnes homines 
uxiom which, [ apprehend, no o1 
ned 1 id, all att 
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} { 1 
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knowle Sind the invent N if bl] Q dl hat di 
1 enclycopedias ; and there I enished individual : i < 
t pt I lay in gett L < rt ] er 1! magnetism, wh lal S ir 
Gent n, I say to you, Go | tl 1 the S ty d the hichest 
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MUSIC—ITS 
ml f old women, quidnuncs, schemers, 
dreamers, steamers, system-mongers, method- 
ers, improvers-of-society, &e., who are now 
sing so vast an i over the minds 
t weak and the unlear? 1 ihe re m- 
that a medal be st k I lematical of 
f this enlightened community; the 
said medal to bear on one side the tigure of a 
ul I uly to vith the le nd, 
( neque we in n to the 
f intellect; and on the reverse, the 
fivul f a cornstalk monument, with the 
rds ‘2re perennius,” in allusion to the last- 


f all march-of-intellect peo} 








ITS HISTORY AND INFLUENCE. 
jp ERE 


ime when music 


is no record of the exact period 


first stepped forth 


upon the ¢ irth to enchain the senses of 
magic of her voice. 


[In the earl] 


17 





y chapters of the Bible men- 
tion is made of Jubal, the son of Lamech, 
who plave | upon the lyre. Josephus re- 
nark ‘that from Jubal not improbably 
came Jobel, the trumpet of jobel or jubi- 

f large and loud ‘ument user 
ng liberty at the year of the 
( One ot the ; 
} ‘ \ eord 

th p 
ae i ne 

the He 
d sing 

\ LD) 1 0, not only wrot 
psal hy but made strume! 

f mus Hi ol had ten strin played 

OW I'} psaltery had twelve 

l was played upon by the 

The cvil bals were bre d and 

1) made of brass With 

i Lie Levite to pe form 

l Cod on the Ne) b I 1-day l 

he ils At thre { \ \ ot th Wo 

! rers and th sicians V 

1 to Babylon, wl they out! l 

m onment, 1 re ed rain 

with t instrument Jesus, the son 
«so : ys, “ th temple 

i s days, the rers ig | 

vith voice ; with \ y 

minds Was. there. nade aweet meiciv.” 

4 11s processions of that period, 
wl ed or warlike, no doul s 
f rk } yninel Dp ever ror he 

is spoken a language to be understood 

ny t most b rbarot » and iltiv: ted 
tribe s well as by the most civilize 

nthe tomb of Osymand near Thebes, 

mi | ments hinyv been found, and 
yvelaide +h, } I ormné n 
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were acquainted with their use two thou 
sand years before the birth of Christ 
Pythagoras is said to have learned musi 
from an Egyptian priest. 

From the provinces of Asia Minor th 


different modes of Greek music are derived 


Mythological accounts invariably give th 
praise to Greece, where the art was fir 


acquire d and pe rfected. 


It is supposed, and very naturally, tha 
music owes her origin to some lone s! 
herd, who, while watching his flock upor 


the hills, imitated with a reed the vario 
e miarmgh satkln 
th wept Wii 
whispering sound through the thick forests, 
] } 


changes ef wind as it 





or howl down the deep ravine Ss, awaken 
I 

ing with its call the tone of the torrents 

and desolating the valleys with its st th 

{’ 1] ee i } 


One can fancy the unutterable 


a discovery would be to the solitary n 


and how the dear ones of his hom t 

would gather around him when the shet 
ag ‘ = i 

were in the fold, and listen with strane 


the melody issuing 1 


eC. \ beaut 


delight to 


Pandean pi 


rom fl 


ful myth lies con 





cealed in the story of Orpheus, who, by | 
divine music, moved mountains and ston 
to follow him whet ver he played ] in 
by death his beloved Eurydiece, he follows 


ance of hades, when, striki 


«a chord in unison with his feelings, its 
tenderness softened the stern divinities t 
compa on, and the thrilling tones of h 
voice susp ded all the torments of Tar- 
tarus, and Orpheus gained consent t 
conduct FE yvdiee back to « th on on 
eondition hat he w not to look be hin 
him; b a narrow part of th 7100 
road oO ly 0 ct ild ] ocect ta tl 
id, though he stall pl iyed on to lull the 
ealous furies, he looked back to see h 
beloved S e, and lost her foreve 
from = h want of FAITH in the pows 
which | id ca i him fel t} l 
nany dange 
In the Jus in pal I 

Apollo, holdin knife in o hand a 

1 l 1 } aot er d 

Iso | ed the noble f; 
M e Sotta, of Modena, a painting « 
( eggz1o s, rep ting the punishme 
if Mars) »y> whom 1 at ly t} 
invention of the flute. ‘This famous mu 
clan, as cl : history informs us, resided 

t ene, a city of Phrygia, of which it 





: , 
was once the capital, and, as he was on 
day wanderine alone near a lake, he ob- 
St ! In | nstrument, whi il b } 
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ose who sat so mute and motionless, 
V ih te ful eyes, to that true-love ditty, 
} , 
can scarcely Co { in themseives even 
thie le | ves Tt t up and 


inet it viul measure 
J 
The delirious effect which } produced 
et tella ¢ he Italian pea : 
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LOVE 
ind sub-dominant, which are all that should 
placed on either, direct or inverted on 
those notes, and on those comprised in their 
harmony He also introduced with com- 
position double dissonances, which were 
mm Sucee ded by treble dissonances, : d 
diminished and altered chords. Cotem 
porary with Charles Monteverde, Viad 
lived, and was the first person who formed 
the idea of giving to the instrumental bass 
diffe re melody from that of th cal, 
to which it had hitherto strictly lhered 
He fi er proposed to make th \ 
bass reign through the piece, and to con 
sider it as the basis of the whole coim- 
position, representing by figures the chord 
wae to oe 
The 1ovations excited the indigna- 
1 of composers attached to the ancient 
ile, experience overcaine thelr vague 
nd abstract reasonings, and by degrees 
the new method found favor in their sight; 
but the Church then, as now, ever alive to 
the loss of power, by permitting alterations, 
( ned long after the death of Monte 
verde its expressionless chants. 
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SILENT LOVE. 


terate female,” said 





] ot in « 
supjt Ctl inh a iu 





“ sm} : ‘ = Po P 
rs, “in humble life, applied { 
sion to the sacrament; but, at t! 
c m examination, could not f e 
one articulate reply to a s le question 
that put to her It was in vain to 
sk he ol the office ; oT 1] tion of 
Ch Ss Oo! oO; th: pl rpost ol h d 
Not one ort could be ly yn ¢ ol . 
1 ve e WAS a ¢ { - 
ligent sness, and the manifestations 
‘ + 7 ! 
of right and appropriate feelin l 
1 a tenderness indi ited, not by « ; 
ible of teranes but l +} nit | 
ons of emotion which fitly responded to 
; , 
e to} of the clergyman, whether she 
3 spoken to of the sin t conde ed 
er, or of the Saviou ho ed ¢ 
Stil e could make no distinct ly 
of his questions, he re toe ! 
( S a communicant; when 1 
a, 1 out the fullne f 
t, ( speak for him; but I could 
for him! Chet ster, overpowered, 
le | sa ental token | 
T ] } l 
! ugh me 
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1 new-comer, and looked more poverty- ed for supper, and the weavers who 
stricken than the other scholars of the poured in from the workshop—for, in the 
convent. He was thinly clad, and searce- fashion of those times, all whom Conrad 


ly fifteen: but there was an air of rustic | Cotta employed formed part of lis house- 

















respectability and diffidence about him, ill , hold—were surprised to see their mistress 
calculated to succeed in his present voca- | give such countenance to a poor scholar ; 
tion. He had approached the first house | but they eathered round te hear what 
1 the square ; it was that of Doctor Am- | news or gossip he could tell—the boys of 
brosius, the dean, and stood opposite the | the convent being famous for knowing a 
parish church. ‘The door was open, and | that happened in the principality. 
having sung a few verses, the dame, still | their many inquiries, the boy, who had by 
bending from her window, heard him ask, | this time recovered himself, answer d that 
in a mid broken voice, for som bread | he was a stranger ; that hi parents lived 
or beer to help the poor scholar. Old | far aw id were poor miners ; that his 
Gretchen, the housekeeper, had that day | name w irtin, and he had come to the 
lost her eat, and got into bad temper; so | convent with hi father and mother’s 
that earcely was the humble request blessing, hoping to be made a scholar and 
uttered than she slammed the door in the | a good priest some day. The weaver 
poor boy’s face, ordering him to be gone , laughed loudly at the last of his expecta- 
with his psalms and begging, for there | tions, and Peterkin, the wit of the work- 
vere too many of his sort in Kisenach. shop, inquired if he “ wouldn't rather be 
The boy staggered back at her 1 ide | an archbishop?” But Dame Ursula, who 
eC} It was the third he had met | ruled her husband’s household disere tly, 
that evening—for two hours he had | notwithstanding hei youth, commanded 
I i ts. but obtained nothing ; | them to be silent and civil when a stran- 
id now tl vorn-out child moved sile ntly wer sat by the fire, and give thanks for 
ay, and leaned against the porch of th their supper. 
( hh Dame Ursula’s house had been “ A sound advice, wife; and one we are 
vricy H ly pest red by he poor scholars. right r idy to take,” said the deep but 


most of the good wives | cheerful voice of Conrad Cotta, as he 


In ¢ HmMon \ tfh I I 
of t citv. she would have felt thankful | bustled into his own dwelling, followed by 
f tempers | ke that of old Gretchen had the dean and burgomaste r, ab a pace be- 
driven them completely from the town ; fitting their superior rank. The only en- 
but I fire rht from the chee rful homes trance to the tape stried chamber, or best 
him shone on the boy’s face, it had parlor, of a wealthy citizen, in those days, 
\ 2 was through the great kitchen, where or- 
dinary meals and sundry domestic opera- 
f’ tions were conducted; and his men and 
( 0 maids, now taking their places at the long 
{ T tow table, which almost bent under the weight 


of barley-cakes, cheese, and strong beer, 
did re rence to their master and his 


rgomaster nodded solemnly 


vests. The bi 


in reply to their salutations ; Doctor Am- 











; 
| brosius muttered a Latin benediction ; and 
Come, child,” said she, stepping out | Com d said, “ A good supper to ye, chil- 
with that weleome present; “ here is dren ;” but as the poor scholar’s modest 
som ipper for you. Come in, ind eat | bow eaught his eye, a frown darkened on 
t f ind you will sing us a | the good man’s face 
iin el vo ) home to the con- Be Y mu at one of thie se convent boys 
\ who trouble the town, and have given us 
‘he boy took the loaf and flagon from such a job with the wooleombers,” cried 
her | Ii ed to speak ; but Dame | he, in sudden anger; for Conrad’s tempei 
{ iw that th : ere gathering | was quicker than his judgment at times. 
1 Lary nue eye id led hi In to ; “ Sirrah, wi it you who stole old Ja pe r’s 
the i ‘h by the great kitchen fire, cards nd eombs, and laid the blame on 
which blazed and e1 eckled on thre broad our wt ‘boys, with your fine stories ag 


Ih; ts who had assem- “HH ind, the boy is a stranger,” said 





























l | » modest to be guilty of morality and s s tale had he relate 
for their edifi m3 W , one evening, 
1 ! 
Ay ( ill mode when they ox it the rll of summer, young Marti 
honest | f V'll warrant, l stepped in to say that he was going 1 | 
he burgomas . but one of | learn greater things in a distant convent 
hall not be suffered t mr In the All the household, including Pe erkin the 
to twelvemonth nd aduame he W hope | he would do well, and come 
I 
’ ’ 1 1 ] 
with an ionishing look, tu be a good priest yet, which the olde 
1) 4] ! . 1 wa +] cia a Pee 
well th i were Ie ri ( men Salad Was a thing not over prentitul 
ed just then in the country. Dame Ursul 
l ( ole ea Is « r COmMDS, Lid tine vwave him many good advices, be sides a 
} rs } ‘ ] r | 
vy, wn | f with a crim f and a groschen. Conrad bestowed 
( c nd l wr eCye; I I ( pon him anh Old wot len cvown, Wilh 
( i ( My fathe i eclara 1 that the oth hol hould 
‘ ' h we we yor, | out of tow! soon he 
I 
p ( ‘ St + I | | , . | Sil t tine pet il { 
| ] ] 
+ « ) I were not ) I vd tric s, the old Thu 
, ( ( Wi are Pilg m ll,” w ih Lhe 
] } ! ; 
1] 1 bor eed!” said Doctor ’ a 1 psalm in Latin, the po 
\ ;, smiling “Don't be too } | eh de} ted from Eisenach 
nl { l he may cori to 
t P pe John, they V5 we ye S neve pass withou 
1 his > And with a laugh noe er house or he city or peo 
| even LVé sO In \ | 5 iry S 
} ( d | lL ov t pe cetul old Germa 
om; W Cc l ory tar into anothe 
| 
- ] ; ov f ) iS D- ° ( it w a Sa ) 1 me 
\ sure he | , e \y of 152 Since th De 
here lw ‘ schola I n the | e ot St. G 
{ . ne men ha i nd stoo} 
( y | ] \ that o \ i had tu s 
er s i | ef s its had be 
‘ 1¢ fl . ( ! l y i hk le ( 
‘ ot ] [ { } | I Ol il up 1 Lint [ I 
| +1 
f le ( 1); A » unknown the fathers, hac 
c | ) flashed on the homes and Churches ot 
I 
| { i Germany; doubts long working in the 
i h leom mull ot f men at le th spol 
he At { | ) WW } | prin lie 
on fi co | ol ij Vv, Wh | 
no ( ) } i ( Vi j | } lace il 1 « ( _ 
\ ( L DE Oly J the peo} 
) ] aa I il ‘ \ i ( ; , i A i { ty ney 
! ( ('¢ t f ( es ¢ way thelr 
if 1 ¢ _ ( | ad l ve ( Nel if rnin 
| m cle pl the T 1 oO 
4} | i I l 
whom ( ) e negl he po] lac 
; en I vet | { \ i Old ere ed to he the 
I] 1 neve t k pre s of el aor nes: and every 
‘ n WwW l tensll, ¢ W tie | e, sch ,» and peas nt tall 
1 4 | — oe } 1) 
VW il l i ‘ no J l be . ( t L 
‘ po A ‘ B it | ‘ it ‘ i i i) 4 t t 
’ v1 
| 1 L é ng 1, Whom y named 
( one D | ( It was he the leader of tha 
ly 1 the « hym i ] rhty nm ment Line man \ rau 
lest | | ( estl ( thre ta 1 o© cen ( | 
an | s of | 1 y ot Christendom at p 
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THE SINGER 


Rom ( hu ch, al | Ww on his way trom 
the it Diet of Worms, under the ban 
of tl German empire as @ contumacious 


moth t dav 1 to 


propose 


| 
preach in the parish church « f Kisenach 
Ne Ve had the old (roth pile been so 
we filled peasants v th thelr wives d 
children had poured In from the surround- 
ing hamlets, and nobles with their trains 


from the mountain cast ; rich eitizens 





were there with their dames, humble 
artisans with their hard-werking help- 
mates, and mendicant friars, half-conceal- 
ed among the crowd, which thronged 
gallery, nave, and aisle The chiefs of 
all the guilds sat in their accustomed 


places 
them. 


oecupler 


, Dut was not among 


Conrad Cotta 
Hans Gortland, t burgomaster, 
= 


his wonte d seat of honor. sad- 


he 





ly deaf and dull had he grown with years ; 
but still mindful that John Frederick, the 
el ) then lord par umount of K senach, 
favored the new religion. Close behind 
Lp hel ed him from public 

i sat Doetor Ambrosius, the dean, now 
white-haired ! bending on a staff, but 
c 1s » hear th pe retic, and 
won ng much what things would come 


He had ¢ mploy- 


ed his clerk that 1 ning in writing out a 
declaration for th sfaction of his spirit- 
ual s iperior, to the effect that he could 
not heip Luther’s preaching in the church. 

At length the Reformer entered; and 
ull « were turned upon the face that had 

t ‘ | before prince and prelate, 
ca nd kaiser, when they stood in 
ho y against the Wirtemberg doc- 
tor. It was that of a still young man, 


ices of early 


strong to work and will: t 


eare and great thought-conflicts were on 
t but these were over, and the ealm 
brow and fea rlance seemed brighten- 
ed by the full assurance of faith. As the 
preacher k his place, a poor and way- 
worn p , whom nobody knew or re rarded, 
noved slowly forward, and seated them- 


ps of the pulpit. Their 
the humblest peasants ; 
| 


their hands were hard with toil; and 


aged an 


could recognize in the 


b ten fact 3 the once prospe rous & 


rwwn old before their time; for strange 
ind sad were the changes wrought upon 
their fortunes since that first evening of 


, when the dame looked out 


OF EISENACH. 


m had died in fair and promising ehild- 


hood. Two others had come and 


rrown 


up, only to squander much of their father’s 


well-won wealth in and folly, and at 


sin 


ength enlist in the emperor’s 


army. <A 
irrel with the bur brought on 


hich 


] gvgomaster 
ruinous lawsuit, w rly impoverish- 


utte 


ed them; an accidental fire consumed th 
oodly mansion of the Cottas, from work- 
shop to tapr stried chamber; and a charge 
of heresy by Dr. Ambrosius, who took part 
with the burgomaster, obliged them to fly 
from the city. Of all their possessions 
nothing remained to the desolate pair but 
1 poor cottage and a field, which Cor id 


1 
miet among 


Thither they 


had pur 
the Thuringian mountains. 


retired: friends forgot and old nei 


chased in a small lx 





lost sight of them, and they labored fi 

their daily bread like the poor peasants 
around. ‘The seasons were adverse, Con- 
rad’s streneth was failing fast, and Ursula’s 
heart was broken; for tidings had reached 


them some months before that their two 
sons had fallen in the Italian wars. They 


had 


hoped that the boys might return to 
support and comfort their old age. ‘They 
had thought too, with a lingering of forme 


pride, that their 


family rank by rising in the military pro- 


sons might redeem t 


fession, and they might live to hear them 
called great captains ; but all these hopes 
stricken down, and their souls ha 
anchor. Conrad and his wife had 
| | 


] aecardine 
Inciined, according 


W illingly wou 


] 
| 


ho 


nel 


plousty 


always 
‘reed of their 


( fathers. 


they have sought comfort in religion; 
the only f: 


eo * 


uith they knew offered none 
est consolations to the poor. 


they coul 


It was 


would receive them; 


her 


convent 


rank nor riches. 


bring neit 


their power to make pilgrimages to any 


and 


in 
of the shrines; for, being poor honest, 


they thought it right to on thei 


journe Vv 
was their greatest 
to fo 


own charges,—and it 


rrief that they had no money pay 
masses to benefit their lost sons. 


“All things are for the rich,” said Ur- 
Even the holy Church 


Yet I have heard say 


What ean this new 


kee ps he. 


! 
1 y 
O0r 


‘hrist was | 





doctor be who spe aks sO much of him ”” 
‘Our priest says he wants to bring back 
pagar sm,’ said Conrad. “ But I hear he 
hes much against the covetousness 

of the clergy That’s true, I’m sure 


\(m- 


rso that Doctor 


tic. Theyalsot 
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he talks wonderfully concerning some- 

called tree grace; and that it is to be 
hout money and without price.” 

Chat would answer us, husband,” said 


Thev sav this doctor 


will pre uch 








Sunday in Eisenach, and as ou 
ele has forbidden all search afte 
cs, let us go and try to hear him.” 
» the pair went a weary journey, and 
hem down on the steps of the pulpit 
y had oecupie l hig nd been 
d by many a non-forgetful neighbo 
PSE 17s were forgotten in the 
ous tidings unfolded by the pre acher. 
ll them of the worthlessness of 
nance, and pilgrimage, and of on 
I 
t e, who said, * Come unto me, 
t weary a eavy laden, { 
e vou rest.” hat sermon w 
oO! ed y grou! l to thelr souls 
1 thought, “ Surely this is truth; we 
» home I eve no mo e. but trust 
. ly s vlo sal d Set k for the C1LtY th if 
f lations.”” The memories had 
faint and confused ov many 
{ the name which floated highes 
nd controversy had n been 
| nut when the } cher’s voi 
salm, old scenes and d 
k upon Ursula, and she knew that 
1 who had sung long >in 
\ tl same Martin Lut 
Pope ex licated l 
le bl l t Im too t 
ri & h 1ISt eve 
. , friends b 
now re h l e desol 
day came to the au 
. , . 
( ( i comitort trod 
Ititud de} ted, w lering and 
f what thev had ] al re ] 
Iso t l homeward but 
1 of the church a hand w 
— 
} worn cloak, and tt hing 
he preache 
’ 1 Luthe hice fae 
] hey 4 1 
Tell me, if it be not too 
t your names 2?” 
{ (‘a ] tho 
‘ \ l t ve } ) 
{ house of our fat 
oor 1 ¢ rone 








AL MAGAZINE 


Were it 


who 


not 


ness you showed my youth. 
for the charity of those 


res, | might want 


my 


in this war. The 


pay them and you also.” 

‘He has repayed us a hundredfold,” 
said Ursula, “and his ways are wonder- 
ful; for we divided to vou the bread of 
this world, but you have broken this day 


the bread of life to us.” 
So the three parted: Luther went his 
the 


way only to be shut eastle ol 


Wartburg, 


and Ursula returned to the cottage, 


up 


translated the 


in 


where he Bible ; 


where their ne ighbors said thev never 


rrieved after, nor came to want- -for some- 
how Luther’s friend, the elector, 





em. ‘The bread given to 
Kisenach 


Luther broke 


is returned a hundred- 


to them the bread oft 








life—his princely friend the bread that 
perisheth 
GOOD LISTENERS. 
MHERE e few cood listeners in the 
| world who make all the use they 
might make of the understandings of 
others, in the conduct of their own. Thi 
made of the great instrument of con- 
ition is the display of superiority, not 
gaining of those materials on whieh 
iority ay ightly and justly be 
ded. very man takes a different 
of 2 question as he is influenced by 
titution, circumstances, age, and a 





sand other peculiarities ; and no indl- 
I 
vidual ingenuity ean sift and examine 


th as much variety and suecess, 


minds of many men, put in motion 
li ( nd affi eted by th end- 
variety of Nothing, in m 





bring an under 


ird as this habit of ascer- 


standing so forw 





Anaad I 
taining and weig! opinions of others ; 
‘int in which almost all men of abilitie 
are deficient, whose first impulse, if they 


is too often to contradict: or, 


umners of the world have cured 

at, to listen only with attentive 

ears, but with most obd te nd uncon 
erable ent [1 y be very wron 
| probably am so; but, in the whol 

I 

se OF i lift I do not know that I 
V L man of ¢ ! lerable une - 
ine spect the understandit of 
ers much as he micht have done fo 
own ovement 1 as it 1 =f 























AN UNEXPECTED INTERVIEW WITH 


AN UNEXPECTED INTERVIEW WITH 
ROYALTY. 

rJ\i{li queen and princesses were very 

| fond of sea-bathing, and also sailing 

out in the yacht, so that, excepting dur- 

ng very boisterous or rainy weather, they 

daily 


Ose dive rslons. 


indulged in one or even 
The royal family were 
ealled from their beds every morning at 
ive o'clock, in order that they might be 
It will be 


that such early hours at Gloucester Lodge 


out by six. readily imagined 


produced equally early movements through- 


I 
out the population of Weymouth, and the 
shops were opened very regularly at half- 


p LSI five o’cloek: 


thronged with 


for by six the streets wert 
all the ! t 


fashionables at 
‘ ie I ] } , 
co , and also by those who were anxious 


to be thought so, as Regent-street is at 
present from three till six in the after- 
Phe eat attraction was to see the 
1 and princesses walking from Glou- 
rc | re to their bathing-machines, 
to cheer them on their embarkation 
ie k ind a select party on board 
of the royal yacht. These water-excur- 
occurred generally three or four 
days in every week ; and the king in par- 
| s so much attached to them 
e royal family, when embarked, 
ly passed the whole of the day In 
it sea, sometimes at a dis- 
t it or ten miles from the land, 
hin a chain of frigates to 
yacht from being surprised by 

cruisers, 
Although [ had not been hitherto in thi 
c nt habit of being set out at six 
oc] yet here I immediately fell into a 
prac so general, and out I went ac- 
\ i il! the fashionables of 
Weymouth. Thus, on the second morn- 
whole night of heavy rain, I 
1 forth to walk on the esplanade, in 
e hope of seeing the queen and prin- 
ces on their way to bathe In proceed- 
long a cross street, my ste} were 
few moments arrested to look into 
low of a caricature shop, where 
those prints were several of the 
| family, but particularly some of the 
king, and others of the queen (Charlotte). 


there many 


with several other per- 


I had not bee 


es, intermixed 


n standing min- 


Sons. when [ he urd from be hin | me avoice 


repeating, °° Lhe que en, the queen which 


both of 
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to search with increased dili- 


induced me 


genee throughout the caricatures in the 
» which I 


had 


suece ssful. 


window for one of the queen, t 


had thought the voice from behind me 
alluded, but in whieh I was w 
At this moment, the various clocks begin- 


Un- 


ning to strike six, reminded me that 


less I hastened forward I should be too 


late to see the royal ladies proceeding to 


their bathing-machines. I immediately 


began to move on, still, nevertheless, 


keeping my eyes fixed upon t window 
; how- 
, taken two steps In that Way Wil 
looking before me, when I felt that I ha 


come in contact with a female, whom, to 


save her and myself from falling, I en- 
circled with my arms; and at the same 
moment, having observed that the person 
whom I had so embraced w hitle ol 
woman, with a small black silk bonnet, 
exactly similar to those now commonly 
worn by poor and aut d femal ind the 


pe rson Was Covel 


remainder of her 
short, plain, scarlet cloth el 
claimed, “ Halloo, old lady, [ very nearly 


instant I felt 





had you down.” In an 


old lady push me from her with energy 
and indignation, and I was seized by a 
great number of persons, who grasped m« 
tightly by 
tall stout ft 


close before mv face, 


. , ' , 
the arms and shoulders, while 





llow, in a searlet livery, stood 


, 
paver nt with the heavy 


} 1 } 
colde n-head d eane, 





and loudiy repeating 


g 
queen—the queen, sir 


si Wh re? 
] 


ly retorted, 


—where 2—where ?’”°—I loud- 
ore atly perpl b 
rritated, as I anxiously cast 
look about me, among the th 
persons by whom I was surrou 

“T am the queen!” sharp! 
the old lady. 


proceed- 


I instantly perceived the y 


ed from the little old lady Whom I had so 

unceremoniously embraced, and had ad- 
dressed with such impertinent fam liarit 

On this discovery, I did not lly lose 

my presence of mind; for without the de- 

lay of moment I fell on my knee, and 

hem of the queen’s dress, was 

pply it to my lips, after the 

hion, stammering out at the 





the best apology I was able to 


put together on so short a not when 


the queen, although I believe much of- 


fended, and certainly not without cause, 
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‘tened r irritated features, and said, ELEMENTS OF THE SUCCESS OF 


he held out to me the back of her right METHODISM 


‘No, no, no, you may kiss my hant. | TTNDER the title of “ the Substance of 


you must pee more careful Methodism.” Mr. Tavlor attempts to 


e—fery rute, inteet; we forgiff; | analyze the elements of its suecess. The 
’ ) 











e, Vv may go. —Recollections of | first was the awakening of the souls of 
La mn. men to a consciousness of their personal 
. ] ht i} 
es relation to the Almichty ‘he same re- 
National Ma ligious truths had been preached dogmat- 
eS eae BRC e ah 
HE INDIAN SPIRIT GATHERING ically, sentimentally, #wsthetically Ihe 
Hh 2NDLAN it TA ERING. i} es 
hearers had Het convineed, ut not ime 
MES. H. C. GA pressed. Their sensibilities had been 
1) sly in the valle pieas ubly excited ; but their consciences 
I dim see] la ‘ had not been made active. “Their tastes 
; i 2 1] —_— 
( 3 t ib twilight rally, had been gratified; but the introspective 
Vi earl ] nl ° 
‘ : , ’ ' 
: ’ faculty had not been set at work. Pre- 
Ss | und are flying 
- ' , + | ] 1 
ie oe al Ye : oe vious religious teaching had dealt mainly 
Is s sighing with the comprehe usive aspects and re- 
i by " } r Rees 4 . ‘ ) . 
( i ty dead yore. lations of Christianity; Methodism shut 
up the individual soul to a heart-probing 
\ — ——o ; 3 
aes terview e Auth ot s : 
| $ Cnonat'? y haunted, 3 
ll pa ee Lhe contrast 1s h PI ly drawn 1 the fol 
Of a 1 known no more: lowing extract 
nCes, la ry an sta 
| ts spectral ces : ep 
ae e Christian n © may bell { P 
( i ty ce f vol ) 
efor m oO S He may I 
that . s al ' of the diff 1 
i rm r cha ,, itary influ f Ch 1 doct 
I Is ar ) ! 
t l e cou | S l « ! \ 
| : ae 
( } ‘ I v ¢ i 
“ sta id : hot ‘ . 
0 ‘ c 
is 1 read ind 
s | 3 } to a t Chi \ 
3 iy ? ] ] ] 
} ] ] ’ 1 
{ ‘ | r ) + 
; ( | 1 / + + } , 
} mountain. In t tt a ther 
I ’ rat I h l ‘ 
| ' the ' " 
+ } + . } , 
} t 1 broken Or. to var - ; ¢ 
\\ lo ken e re | thos ' l- 
! l times w] ‘ fu \ l ‘ 
nd graee—a perf 
eye upon } h |} 

1 f 1 aff H I Ss 
> t im wit t f int t , ms 
| it l } it. ir t ve n { 

( s at ever ! And 
i t i r ] t l 
F ‘ } j + 
“* t what shakin l 
‘ nd ssed lt 
’ l init But 1 a 
must he disn { A Met 
\ | \\ \\ | “al 
l 
ai ‘ a \ \ , 
| : since! 
] ol | 
j I ) la the y 
\ 3 2 4 ] 1 \] + 
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Mi 
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nto t hear ] ] WI 
b SUppr ed Xik the ) 
] l this feeling 1 iks t l ) 
i th rea r’s styl 3 
rat yr. ane t 
l an ¢ not to be simu 
lis] f dread, marks mar 
\\) is then, that has ta en pla 
i L Sk leep-se d in the 
in bat . if } hitherto 
| suddenly ke up. The 
1 the soul, power irresisti- 
ming its 1 s over both b ind 
l I tha nite in smiles 
L pery ded ( ra n 
vas l " I every 
s ~ 3 I slor n that 
} | i th prea sa st rgot l 
t nd ll S His come in 
Ete il Ju \ 
i » i ] I | 1 « na tl n 
rto unheedes ] ¢ < ] } 
I l \ ] ti I { lor 
! Quite gon from the 
| t ries of religiou 
, : nant had hrs 
' les pa iad been 
t ‘ l ut It 
l | le that n 
nd } 142. 14 
( sm nt second place, Cal ried 
vidualizing process into every de- 
en ot e | | ] Not only 
thu mde rf m, but in its 
isive, pathetic appeals, it addressed, 
} des, but every soul in the mul- 
I Saviour was not the bene- 
l ‘e, but the person il friend 
ted sinner, bearing his name 
ven on the palms of his hands and 
heart,” making atonement for him 
ever living to intercede for 
» have done and suffered all in 


, even had he been the only lost 


borne back to the fold. 
‘cess of Meth- 
proclamation of entire and 


the result of 


| element in the suc 


1on as 


an 


an unreserved self-sur- 





to the divir merey. In one as- | 
ed, the formation of the religious 
( Sg “adual and slow. Only step 
( and by prolonged nd reiterated 
scipline, can the d nee between 
sh, worldly life and entire self-con- 


must 


Yet the re 


e} och of choice and re solution—a 
nt wv n the soul. in omnipotence 
Crod-strengthened will, says, “I am 

th not my own, but Christ's.” 


epoch must be reached in order to 
spiritual growth possible The 
g wl ch dwe mn ily on the 
id i ns of im ement, will 
y Or l { 


>] 
oO 


F METHODISM. lt 


l ‘rs under the control of those 

moral influences which involve no power 

ot goodness—r¢ 
! 


ae 


Spe ctably un- 
The 
preaching that shuts up its hearers to a 
lly 


progre SSIVE 


vout and decently non-religious. 


day, a moment, of conversion, can har 
fail so to concentrate the forces of evan- 


gelical truth as to multiply converts ; and, 
1 


though it may multiply apostates also, 


there will be a large residuum of spiritual 


life, too vivid, too earnest, not to abide, and 
] 


crow, and culminate. Then, too, the idea 


of entire salvation, of full pardon, acts at 


once on every noble and generous element 
of the soul, and makes obedience and 


rity the dictate of honor and gratitude 


infinite mercy. ‘The sentence, “ Thy sins 
speed 


and power to the mandate, “ Go, and 


be forgiven thee,” alone can give 
sin 
no more.” 

But, under all these conditions, Method- 
ism owed its success mainly to its having 
been, in its inception, and at every stage 
of its progress, an enterprise of pure evan- 
Its 


was diffusion, propagation. 


yrinciple 
principl! 


Its pervading 


gelical philanthropy. vital 


spirit was the missionary spirit. Its apos- 
tles attested their sincerity by every pos- 


sible form of self-sacrifice. ‘They spoke 


that language of sacrifice, which alone 
can convey the assurance and accomplish 


the work of love—the language which the 


mother perpetually utters to her child, the 


patriot to his country, the reformer to the 


} 
O 


jects of his benevolent inte rpositions— 
God 


Calvary to the whole human race. 


nay, which in Christ uttered upon 


ea 
Genius anp Mepiocriry.—Corneille did 
not speak correctly the language of wh 
he 


silent in mixed society. 


was such a master. Descartes w: 
Themistocles, 
when asked to play on a lute, said—* I 
fiddle, but 
villave into a great ci 


to 


eannot I can make a litile 


ty.” Addison was 
1 | 
ae Til 


unable converse in company. 


was heavy colloquially. La Fontaine 
was coarse and stupid when surrounded 
by men. The Countess of Pembroke 
had been often heard +o Say of Chaucer, 
that his silence was more agreeable to h 
than his conversation. Socrates, cel 


brated for his written orations, was so 
hat he never ventured to speak in 
len sai 
Hence it 


“Mediocrity ean tall 


Drye 1 that he was unfit for 


has been remarked, 


‘3; it is for genius to 





























THE SIGN-PAINTER—THE TRIUMPH 
OF GENIUS. 
BSORBED in the contemplation of 
A the picture that he was on the pon 
nplet ng, Ribs , the painter, stood 
e his easel Once more he seemed 
on scrutinizing its every lin 
then, sudade nly stepping back a few paces, 
* Ves he exclaimed, in the self-com- 
placent pride of the artist ves, indeed, 
aster-plece ; it beats Caravaggio 
h elf, and not a touch more will I add 
Oo it So saying, he dashed aside both 
f und palette with such thoughtles 
vehemence as to throw down the _ half- 
fir d portrait of a lady that stood in 
t corner of his studio. Ribera, however, 
too deeply engaged in the econtem- 
on of his work to notice the unfo 
tunate result of his rashness. With folded 
ms he continued standing before the ple- 
e, recapitulating with a well-satisfied air, 
the most off-hand humor, the several 
( s that his self-love discovered. 
S eely eve have tl ereations of 
Raphiae pencil been so richly rewarded 
( mulum, and a cicerone, showing 
( ol rt i master-piece that h 
iudmiration of centuries, howev« 
( he might be of tongue, would 
ely have chanced upon a strain of com 
l 1 equal to that which our painte 
hed so profusely on himse} \t 
‘ fil { ‘ Id the courst ot his 
( m, but only for the | rpost oO 
ug himself with eulogiums that told 
of ything but modesty 
I k V¢ ( h,” said } Vv 1 
i nd upon his brow, “that there was 
no lack of genius her I might now 
lay me down at once and die, and my name 
would be res ed forever from oblivion 
But I hope God will still lengthen the span 
ol \ vs It s ely cannot be his will 
ie secret of painting well, which he 
i to Thiet l the cradle, should Lye 
( turely buried with me in the ive 


but he will rather let me gladden myself 


WW nv fame Bitte enough has been 
( gle for it; for, ere attaining to it, 
had to conquer self-distrust, and 
y, and pain. How often have I had 

» other place of refuge in which to lay 
my hea ian the porch of the church. or 
ivern in the mountain! low often 
! we! vithout e morsel of bread 

| lve ~ Tt | ‘ i ‘ ~ 
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titute even of a shred ¢ 


t . { 
Lidlea 


my pictures with 1 
th 


sund upon the shore, for 





if 


ny finger in 


have 
the 


canvas, 


e wind to swee p 


them away! or, when I have shaped forth 
my budding fancies on the City walls or the 
palace s of the great, how often h Lie 
servants come, at thr hest of the muas- 
ters, to blur them out, without one of them 
understanding that they were the work ot 
an artist—of an artist, too, in the need 
of alms! But I murmur 1 ut these 


ials before thee, 1 


hard t 


hast granted me, in the ¢ 





ny 


airest pel | i 





my life, to reach the coal of my aspiravions 
Thou hast piven me strength io tine 
struggle, and faith to sustain me lo 
those who are destined by thee to soa 
above the vulgar throng, must f » like 
thine own Son, our Saviour, we thie 
crown of thorns.’ 

He was still n the full TiOW OL ¢ iu 
Slusm, when the door of his Studlo O} Clie { 
and a little wrinkle-faced old dame shut 
fled in; it was the vene t 13 ! 
She brought in a wooden trench i 
very spare meal upon it, OV 
on one side; but finding that the | 
to k no sort of notice of her, ( 
ence ivored to make him consclous ¢ 
presence. 

“When I heard you talking so I 
I eam up-sl irs,” she said, “I t ! i 
should find the real o/d gentleman himselt 


With you, that you eC S¢ 
Wh tC were you screan ! 
manner 2 You must ¢ 

dreaming aloud or been talk 
ed One in bodily form A fi 
th forsooth! It was ] 
gave you the idea of that 


there, that makes my hai 





ho ble | cture 


r stal 


every time I look at it; a thing you have 
been laboring at. and nothing else, for 
three whole months. IJILow can you won- 


de at our good viceroy, 
M mterel, Givin you no 
vo Waste you lime on 
things as these? How e¢ 
ny one to take up with 
| cture 2 Why, tne very 
be before their time at the 

os It is truly lame ntable, 
that it does not please thee 
patting her gently on the s 

“Tt is much more lame 
that you are minded to « 
r¢ | ed the Old ¢ y 


the 


Cm povin 
such unsigtht 
nm you ex} [ 
such a i ee 
women i 
sight ¢ ’ 
rood Le Fix. 
> said Ribe 
houldei 
ntable to think 
ot fh oe 
Ha, >t \ ‘ 




















l you 
It u 
' But 

secs Sarit 

( even t 
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, } 


patrona e of the vicer 


have the like of it to-morrow ; but 
yre that can happen you must give m« 
means, for mine are all gone,—and yet 
vill always keep saying you could be 
you liked. Vhy have not you 

| the Countess of Venuttas’s por- 

i lady who would fairly have cover- 
canvas with gold for you, and pro- 


vy 


tight have been the making 
no; whenever she cam 
ved as foolishly as you 
id me to tell her down- 
were not at home. 


ys it it cost me to utter such hes 
h ! (to ind be WIS r! 
Don't talk to me of that woman, 
trix,” d Ribera, “ with her shilly- 
1\ fa ind her passione 38 eye. 
[ would have made her uglier 
lly is! Ah! if J had had the 
r «irl to copy from whom I met about 
8 go, and purposely avoided 
le if ny tne of sO 
» ime s| | bh me in my 
t Ah! \ ve painte lhe 
sae 
R i to exe ( his whi 
by thre of thre Cou ILESS, 
} ed her should 
! k on him, she now 
1 that l-tuted portrait upon th 
S immediately hastened to 
i] ;' what is this?” said she 
‘ful’! Of a truth the devil 
ke ) with yo ind 
we of ( ntess eve DY Way 
haw lied the artist, with alaugh 
mem y what mischanee it 
‘ so h neve Was my 
1 to er purpose and | 
1 that the same palette which 
] » t eve had done as 
it that of ! ( onal "The i ] 
{ of this wearlsome countess 
| ] ible to find many 
profile 
Yo r fool!” said Beatrix; “ hap- 
{ vo vi friends have not lost 
\ but have been think ng more ol 
ve ¢ than you vou elf have 
vourself 1 nd go and find out 
horo Panolfo: he is waiting tor 
\\ rist an 
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“One of the richest merchants in 
N iple Ped 
‘T know him not.” 
But he knows you. They have been 


talking to him about you; he has a good 
opinion of your talents, and wants to ord 


| 


a picture of you. Now, this is as good 


ready will you reject this, to 


money 


well as tl 
“ No, certainly not,” said Ribera. 


rest 


1e 


this Panolfo is a judge, and will take th 


to come to me, he will, beyond 


trouble 


doubt, set a respectable price on this m 
ter-plece betore us, 

“What! you will not even call uy 
him 

At this question Ribera shrugged h 


lers, and began to whistle. 
all 


ites 


shoul 
“No? 
0 


Be itlrlx, W th 


this is past bearing!” erie 


the ar t im 


planted herself before him wv 


while she } 
an almost threatening air. “I tell yor 
pl iI you must go to Panolfo, if | 
to draw you by the collar to his door.’ 
tibera merely shook his head. 
“What will vou bet me,” continued 
she, “ that I do not bring you to obedience 


this show 


bic shame on you: 

heart, Ribera Are you alone in t 
world, that you aet thus? Our holy fat 

the Pope himself, has given me a d 
sation from fasting mn consideration of my 
| ag 9 Wd You ¢ mdemn me to it If you 
ire to die of hunger, do you think that / 
vill eat Forward, child!” con | 


ud milde I 


sumiIny 


. “ for I know you love m 





forw iat once 

on act nt of the friendsh p I bear to yo 
Though just at first I made you angry b 
speaking ill of your painting, yet you mu 


pardon me now, and go to Panolfo. = Tie 





is your SWol a id he your Cockheu 
which becomes you vastly when \ 
perch i little on one side in tl ) 
over the left ear; you may hide ye 
kin beneath your mantle, for it | 
too shabby to be seen in op d ] 
\} ! St 80>; it id up my cn ld eve 
well open, nd the mustache | 
nicely to point Heaven help me, ‘ 
look not p oud and grand as tl ie 
peror Charles V. in his own might 
son! It you find any gentlewoman 21 
Par io show them your handsome fic 
1 look tender! yn them I, too rt 
‘ 1] know what { am talkin 
r 
st it ‘ iS ll e would 3 I 











cease, Beatrix waited only till the artist | ave of a stranger, though he looks down 
had finished tl ng himself,—and then, upon me with contempt, W ll avail me 
t! t him out of the room, she wave more than the hypoc! tical frimaces oi 
} one more volley of encouragement as | officious and pretended friendship Yes, 
h cended the stairs. yes, look well to the t you have w so 


When you get to the other end of the | craftily Keep an eye on the portals of 


k for the merehant Panolfo. Mind | the | ilace iard well its entrances ; fo 
do not forget his name; he lives in| when onee I have set foot aero the 
nd square, nearly opposite the | threshold, I will drive ye out, as ¢ 
of the viceroy. Fare ye well, fare | Saviour did the dea 
‘ing me all the good news | What! ye are jealous of me, ye limners! 


you can.’ ye e afraid of me! and so to lull me 
Not yet fully resolved whether he should to sleep ye accord me your patro r¢ 


‘hant or not, Ribs ra | But miy | be one of the daubers that ve 


ing on through the streets, | are, my fine fellows, if I do not find the 





t few hundred yards from his own | means of rising without you! 





if he met one of his friends, the young At length Ribera arrived at Panol! 
Oi vio, who, less by his talent than by a | house. T the servants conduc him 
! intriguing character, had gained | into a rie nished ay ment, \ *h 
of the viceroy id was recog- fforded a macgniicent Vv otthe s 
3 of his privileged favorites. | garder joining it, a of the a ‘ 
() ) ) L his id ex] sed no 1 the distance A middle-aged mar 
nent at seeing him again luly favored with corpulence, with 
\\ v you been out said he ind vul r cast of feat es, and a 1 
y since I saw you last.” continually opened to its utmost 
lh n hard at work in the mean- | paced aping, up and down the roor \ 
s ed Ribera d thereupon he | the open window s young girl 
t 1 of | eated promises ol head re ng on her hand, eagerly i 
vord for him to Count Montere the perfume of the orange ve 
\ cried O », “not a day passes | aroma ( wafted on the ef i 
[ m 2m your name to him he sea. R ti s t 
I} t yo \ You t ho . ! but ( In I t his ¢ 
f If t count could n the you I i's face, he t 
| y you!” fire, d quite lost his self-com 
1) y < he 1 be in- | for he at one rized the | 
helping hand creature of whom he had been tall 
N I in loubt of it s Bea x but i mur bef id itv 1 
vi need only be known | diff y t | I faltered fi 
( Beside you know, I am | name L, leed, w of ext . 
| to exclaim, at the sight of y be \ Chere Ribera | i 
In Adm Nel « xceellent emba | ha ( l 
+ > } 
tween his fi , and totally ineay of 
\ ( ld ‘ nore opportu speech Che me ant, ho, at hi 
Rt » “tor | have just fin shed ‘e, had checked | pere I 
e, than wl without any vanity, hout his roo ttribut Ril ( 
v I never did « better. If you rassment to his ignorance of world. | 
like to form your judgment upon it, awkwardly endeavored to inspire him with 
will step back with me now.” courage. Thisblunt condescension a 





I 7 
ppointment that makes it im- estore him t influence o 
to-morrow, or the day after. native ide. BR to his full hi , 





' , 
( | S < to the count abou power, nor aught that 1s wont to Inspire 
‘ 14 lay { . } 1 - 1 
\ V vl fe w.—t are vo others with e, could humble me ¢ x 
; } } } + 
» I on his heel ny gaze on t i rough beauty 
of sight one God manifests to me his majes 
\ 41 1 ° 1 + 
. » th nerehant, | wi if Ve Orne ne t ) ssment 
I? , } + rt { ‘ 
at t the patron s from cause t my ad - 
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tion of his most beautiful master-piece.” 
His + it not 
pe him that Panolfo’s daughter partici- 


ye met Laura’s, and could 


ese: 


pated in his feelings. The spell-work of 
enchantment, as it were, had taken both 
them captive and, before they had 
exchanged a single word, the mute lan- 
suage of the eye had told them that they 
loved. Panolfo it was who unconsciously 
contributed most to further the quick flare 
of affection; for the more he played the 
itron before the artist, the more sym- 


pathizing grew Laura's 
| 


r sne 


glances, and the 


Lore seemed to 


compensate 
the pain of humiliation. 
te] 


“They tell me, sir,” began the mer- 


chant, “that you are not wanting in 
talent,”—Ribera bowed,—* but that you 
ire poor and in need of work. I have 
lways taken pleasure in promoting the 


rts. We 


patronage. 


will see whether you deserve 


t frowned and bit his lip, lest he 
be tempted to repay such insolence 


Laura noticed this involuntary 


ik 
if his features, and, seeking to calm 

sing storm, “ You are a stranger 

‘ + SII sald she. 

Ifer voice seemed to vibrate on the 
nte heart His brow grew smooth 
n, and he replied, “ I was born in Spain, 

Oo in Xativa, near Valencia. But | 

left my home and family as a child, and 
neve een them sinee; and, setting 

e time that I have passed in your 

( vy, [am the more entitled to 

my f a scion of Italy, since the 

f y ; over with me, and now 

t ich me to the soil. I 

een i Rome 9 Vi niece, llorence, and 
P In every corner of the land I have 
( ft me be ih nd mnie whe rever 

f | if flourishes, I have gath- 

|, like the bee, the down off the blos- 

n, and prepared my honey. I am now 
led at Naples, and never think of leav- 


7 Lain.’ 

‘What induces you, Sir Painter, to cive 
city the flattering pre ference?” said 
erchant Ribera felt his blood ready 





igain: he collected himself, how- 


nd “That is a seeret, signor,” he 


are too father,” 
i, throwing in a word of conciliation. 


1? 
at 


curious, said 
vera will, perhaps, give you to 
tand that he loves.” 


Yes, 9 r,’’ returned Ribera, “he 


167 


and with an ardor that will last for 
his life.” Now time to 


blush, and Ribera became more confused 


loves, 
it was Laura’s 
in- 
capable of concealing her embarrassment. 

<% to that!” Panolfo: 
“you reproach me with curiosity, 


than before, when he saw her, too, 


truce eried 
Laura, 
and you are a hundred times more curious 
than I. 
of 
five-and-twenty ducats ? 


Come, good sir, and let us talk 


business. Are you inclined to earn 
But, first of all, 
what branch of the art do you purs 

“Tell me only,” said Ribera, 
you think of ordering.” 


999 
ue 


“what 


A SIGN FOR MY WAREROOMS.” 


Ribera moved as if to rise, but an im- 


ploring look from Laura restrained him: 


his excitement, however, was so great that 
he could not find words to say whether he 
refused or accepted the proposal. 

* Are you not inclined for it ?” 
Panolfo. “ Why, it would be the finest 
possible opportunity of making yourself 
known ; and, 


continued 


if you have any tal 


ent, you 


xhil 


Do something d 


could have no better way of « 
to the public. 


iting it 
‘cent for 
me, and all my fellow-merchants will give 
you commissions forthwith.” 

“Will you intrust the choice ofthe subje 


tome?” said Ribera. “ Only on condition 
that I am allowed to paint you something 
of my own free choosing, can | aecept 


your proposal.” 

“Well,” returned the merchant, * I have 
confidence in you: do what you like for 
me.” 

“ And what price do you stipulate for?” 
continued Ribera, witha smile of bitterness. 

“As I told you before, five-and-twenty 
dueats ; and ¢hat, according to my notions, 
You need only 


I am satisfied, 


is paying the 
lh 


thing well. 
make a 
I will 

double 


to do things.” 


rinning ; and, if 
let you paint my portrait too, and 
the amount. You see 
“My thanks to you,” cried Ribera, ris- 
tu his full height. ‘“ However, had 
you left it to me to fix the price, I should 


ing 


have demanded five hundred ducats ; 


but 
I will make a proposition to you that may 
I only 


lead to an agreement between u 


ask permission of you to fix t 


for 
your 


that you have ordered of one sin- 
} ae 


aoor 
it shall not cost you a farthing 


me, 
house, : 

You ar 
right—I must make myself known, and J 
the 


ale day, over the 





now s¢ that 


itself. 


IZe opportunity presents 


You may give out publicly, 


signor, 
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conelud a ishment and admiration at the sight, “ Who 

first painter in Naples. In a} painted this master-piece?” he cried. No 
e shall meet again. JF are- | one was quick in answering him. “ Why 

as does the artist conceal himself?” con- 
tly opened on him her beanti- | tinued Monterei. “ Let him show himself, 
t seemed to say to him, “ Be | and depend upon my protection. All the 


hol 


t thou believe 


hand be 


the 


st thyself to be, | painters of Naples shall go and be sel 


reward of thy | by him. Once more, whose mast 
is this 2” 


thdrev Slowlv he descended ‘“ Mine,” eried Ribe ra, stepping 
y; and when, on his way through from the crowd. 


he passed 


tment whi 





be 


ne 


ath the window 


* Who art thou?” 


*h he had but just “ My name is Ribera; I am he 


his feet. Jt con- } known, and only wait to be that wl 





ool l 


»] 
r-WOrk 


forth 


hundred ducats, and a slip of } m ty please your highness to make me.” 
vhich was written, “My hand| “ What reward dost thou require 
for the first painter in Na-| “The title of First Painter to the Vice- 
| roy of Naples.” 
ht after the incident just re- “Be it so. How much hast thou re- 
he dawn of day a large crowd | ceived for this picture 2?” 
W issembled before “ Sire, the merchant Panolfo offered me 
Every one was pointing | twenty-five ducats for it, but I rejected 
r ¢ ping his hands, and ask- | them. However, he can content me 
of the P nt rwho had ere eted ouner way : I love his dauchte : La 
he magnificent picture of the “'T'o-morrow ye shall be united.” 
f St. Bartholomew, which had The union of the two lovers took ] 
to the baleony overnight, and | onthe followingday. Ribera, better k 
3 vering with the approach by the name of l’spagniole tti 
The enthusiasm of the throng | time beeame the most celebrat 
tself in vehement clamor, | in Naples; and soon eclipsed 
1 admi on, mingled with | who, jealous of the Count of Mont 
dee t horror Che saint | favor, or fearful of their rival’s su 
ly on his left side His | had so long obstructed his path to ft 
| ethe nd eld by one of al l to tame Sut Panolfo, Vi he ! 
$ | ohtarm hich was ( V given his consent to his dau t 
lv to his head, had ! 1 With Ribera, never let a day 
ts h. and the other t without boasting that he had been t fi 
Sata smile in his blood- | to recognize the genius of his | 
e,t t his hand with as much The Martyrdom of St. Bartholoz 
e into the wound, between now forms part of the Parisian collect 
1 id the Jacerated skin, | of the pain s of the Spanish ho 
zed the imal he Mr. T'avlor’s passionate loy of th 
ie face of the vie- rts depri ed the cabinets of Spain of 
I. lerful 1 er, hi ' nificent g¢ 1, in order to conf it 
i n the eternal 1 upo rane very one may the 
1 to the martyr, and his silent vinee himself that the praise which w 
y over pain 1 torture have lavished on the picture, far fro1 
1 biect found h an r ¢ rcrerative. lv less t 
l | tt in SO | merits dem ind the Pa 
) expre mand powe | ulready expressed its enth 
a oon pre | over the dm ition of the \ k n s milai 
1 ti crowd embl 1 il ce) n of Naples two i Ire 
rrew so large at last, th ears before 
f hye ry anxious to know a ee 
urs (ccom] inl [nnur.—Some people like oceasio ly t 
() ind oth favo take refuce na gentl hade of 1 
} pot opposite the thropy, and to feel ill-used when there 
h | zed witl ) ot} to amuse them 
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THE FIVE POINTS. 
\ STRANGER, taking his position in 


Broadway, near the City Hospital, 
one of the central 


would find himself a 


points of the wealth, the fashion, and the 


commerce of the largest and most influen- 
tial city of the Union. ‘The Hospital, of 
massive stone, surrounded by fine trees 
and spacious grassplots, which preset nt a 
beautiful oasis amid the desert of brick and 
sand that encompasses its outer railing, 
tells loudly that active benevolence has 
here its sphere, and Christian charity 1ts 


riate work. bel gant stores, crowd- 


prop 
ed with merchandise of the most costly 
description; carts bending beneath the 
pressure of valuable loads; handsome 
carriages, containing fair occupants, whose 
ard of 


the value of money ; well-dressed hundreds, 


rich attire bespe aks an utter disreg 
crowding the innumerable omnibuses, or 
passing with 1 upid steps through this great 
thoroughfare of fashion and of business ; 
everything betokens progress, wealth, and 


happiness 


‘But the s just behind a drearier scene ; 

I peopled haunts another aspect wear 3 
Midst wealth an ndor, wasted forms are seen, 
\ s of ceaseless toil, and want, and care 

And there the sterner nature that will dare 

| igh life be bought with infamy ; 

| r iilt’s bold « saries spread thei snare, 
Who law, or human or divine, defy, 

And live but to perpetuate crime and misery.” 


One minute’s walk from that Broadway- 
int of wealth, commerce, and enjoy- 


) another world of 


ent, will place him i 

sion, thought, and feeling. Passing 

lown Anthony-street but two squares, a 
scene will be presented, forming so 
entire a contrast to that he has just left, 
that imagination would never have pic- 
tured, nor can language in its utmost 
trength suecessfully portray it. Stand- 
r at the lower end of Anthony-street, 

. large area, covering about an acre, 
vill open before him. Into this, five 
reets, viz., Little- Water, Cross, Anthony, 

Orange, and Mulberry, enter, as rivers 
uptying themselves into a bay. In the 

center of this area is a small triangular 
mice known as ‘ Paradise-square,” sur- 

nded by a wooden paling, generally 


figured by old garments hung upon it to 


lry Opposite this little park stands, or 

her stood, the “ Old Brewery,” so famed 
n song and story. Miserable-looking 
buildings, liquor-stores innumerable, neg 


Vou. I], No. 2.—N 


lected children by scores, playing in rags 
and dirt, squalid-looking women, brutal 
men with black eyes and disfigured faces, 
proclaiming drunken brawls and fearful 
violence, complete the general picture. 
Gaze on it mentally, fair reader, and 
realize, if you can, while sauntering down 
Broadway, rejoicing in all the refinements 
and luxuries of lite, that one minute's walk 
would place you in a scene like this. 
Gaze on it, men of thought, when treading 
the steps of the City Hall or the Hall of 
Justice, where laws are framed, and our 
city’s interests discussed and cared for— 
one minute’s walk would place you in this 
central point of misery and sin. Gaze on 
it, ve men of business and of wealth, and 


ealculate anew the amount of taxation for 


police restraints and support, made neces- 
sary by the existence of a place like this. 
And eaze on it, Christian men, with tearful 
eyes—tears of regret and shame—that long 


ere now the Christian Church has not 


combined its moral influences, and tested 
their utmost strength to purge a place so 
foul; for this, reader, is the “ Five 
Points !’—a name known throughout the 
Union, in England, and on the continent 
of Europe. ‘The “ Five Points !”’—a name 
which has hitherto been banished from the 
vocabulary of the refined and sensitive, or 
whispered with a blush, because of its 
paintul and degrading associations The 
* Five Points!” What does that name 
import? It is the synonym for ignorance 
the most entire, for misery the most abject, 
for crime of the darkest dye, for degrada- 
tion so dee p that human nature cannot sink 
below it. We hear it, and visions of sor- 
row—of irremediable mnisery—flit before 
our mental vision. Infaney and childhood, 
without a mother’s care or a father’s pro- 


born in sin, nurtured in crime; the 


tection : 
young mind sullied in its first bloom, the 
young heart crushed before its tiny call for 
affection hus met one answering re sponse 
Girlhood is there; not ingenuous, blushing, 
eonfiding youth, but reekless, hardened, 
shameless effrontery, from which the 
spectator turns away to weep. Woman 
is there; but she has forgotten how to 
blush, and creates oblivion of her innocent 


] 
childhood’s home, and of the home of 


riper years, with its associations of fond 
parental love and paternal sympathies, by 
the incessant use of ardent spirits. Men 
are there—whose only occupation is 


thieving, and sensuality in every form, of 
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every grade, and who know of no restraint, | cious gentlemen, to survey the field and 
except the fear of the strong police, who | select a place for action. After a care- 
hover continually about these precincts. | ful survey, the committee reported that 


And boys are there by seores, so fearfully | a suitable room could not be found. and 


mature in all that is vicious and degrading, therefore the ladies must defer their hope 3 
that soon, O how soon. the V will he fit ind pl ins The point was sadly Vie Icke d, 
only tor the prison and the wallows. but never for a moment forgotten: and, 


This feartul spot this concentration of before the An al Conferenes of 1850, 





mio | evil this heathe ndom without the L Was resolved ~ apply fo ad Thisslon- 
full exeuse of ignorance so entire as cre- | ary. in full faith that a way would be mad 
i hope for fore mi lands why do we pla i for him to aet efficiently and profit- 

portray it? \W hy dwell for a moment upol bly.” It was done, and most cheerfully 
Scene it Which even a easual olanee CAUSES ( ponded to by the Bishops, and the Rev 
the warm blood to mantle to the cheek, and | L. M. Pease was appointed 
sel t rushing through the heart, until 1 The la feeling the difficultic that 
quivers and aches with intensest sorrow beset them in a field like this. and enco 
Vhy? Beeause we believe the time fo augved by the «¢ xpressed interest of In 
action, the most wise, t mo eurne ‘ bands, brothers, and friends, selected a 
the most vigorously sust ned is tully eon rude ol centlemen ot the hiohe i re- 
I} voice of benevolence has sounded pectability and standing, who were tormed 
thre . and has been eehoed. not faintly. | inte “Advisory Committee” tothe B l, 
Hot ¢ juivocally, but by a ery deep, avon- ind were empowered, In conjunction with 
ized, impassioned The wail of intaney, | the missionary, to find a suitable place and 
t moan of neglected childhood, the groan | make all necessary arrangements for 11 
oft mature years sick of sin. vet almost de opening Of the Sabbath school. Obstuel 
sp ng of rescue, have united, and the ery | seemed to vanish before them A room 
hi ched the ear of Cln n kindness. | was found, the corner of Litthe-Wiate 

1 ('hiristian hearts have responded to that ( iss-Streets, some twenty by forty feet 


in the vicinity of the ‘Tombs The 






deepest interest w manifested by 






the Bo rd respecting this effort, Nel | 






veral dies pled 1 then personal 
labors to the Sunday school, and al , 
tee] 1 t this s emphatie Ilv * sass 





1” We plead for the children 
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made capable of accommodating about two 


hundred persons. ‘The first Sabbath it 
was filled. By whom? By what? <A 
friend deseribed it as “a more vivid 
representation of hell than she had ever 
imagined.” Neglected childhood, hard- 


ened, reckless maturity, encased in filth 


But, through the power of grace, 


ind rugs. 


there were those there who had moral and 


phys eal nerve to bear the sight—the sound. 


Chey sang, and prayed, and exhorted, ex- 
| 


plained their motives and designs, and 


‘leanliness upon 


uraed the Importance of « 


wretched listeners. The sehool 
opened with seventy scholars. The first 
few Sabbaths the children were rather 
ul ly. The boys would throw somer- 
ind knock each other down, or follow 

ny other inelination whicharose. Indeed, 
the entire want of self-restraint was one 
ot the most painful features of the scene, 


or who could repress the anxious question, 
l‘o wh But soon 


its 


it will all this lead 


FANLIAE d, 


tnessed 


eeeeding Sabbath w 
( e and Improvement, 


nmediately upon the establishment of 


the mission, the necessity of a day-school 
) ne apparent; If was found that week- 
ly impressions were too evanescent to be 
of much benefit to children who, during 
the other six days, were exposed to in- 


luences which ever rest upon those resid- 
ia there. Pre parations were m ude for its 

nization; donations of books, maps, 
ii slates were reece ve d, a teacher se le et- 


approval of the entire Board. 


vith the 


1 the ladies were rejoicing in the pros- 


fulfillment of their most cher- 


nect ot the 


hed plan, when, in its initiatory stage, 


influences intervened, whieh, by 


placing the school in other hands, removed 


re ly trom the control of the soet ty. 


and, a di rree from thre direct 


influenees of the mission. 


of course » Mm 


Intemperance prevailed so fearfully in 


this region that all immediately realized 
at nothing could be ell eted unt | this 
tide could be stayed. Preaching fell on 
vesotted ears in vain; all moral truth was 
ted; it was “easting pearls betore 

vin lemperance-meetings were in- 
ted, and held almost weekly in the 
mission-room. ‘The friends of the cause 


rallied there, sang temperance-songs, and 
I In the fi 


made earnest speeches, 
thousand had signed the pledge, in- 


first year 


one 


cludin 


the very worst of the in- 


r some ot 


Since then there has been a 


dy increase, and the closest serutiny 


habitants. 


stea 


‘eports that in the large majority of cases 


the pledge has been fully kept. 
Next to inte mperanee, the missionary 
found the greatest hinderance to consist in 


the want of steady employme nt tor the 
surrounding poor. ‘The majority were 
vicious, and unused to work; many were 


anxious for ¢ mployme nt, but could not get 


it, because the large establishments which 


rive 


lop-work to the poor would not trust 


their material in the Five Points; and 
vet they were obliged to remain there be- 
cause of the cheapness of the rents ‘The 


becoming res , found 


ponsible 


missionary, by 


one hou willing to cooperate mn his de- 

mm. After many experiments and many 
difficulties a regular establishment was 
formed in which fifty or sixty men and 


women found eonstant employme nt. and 


boarded in the house of the 


missionary. 
relig- 


The inmates generally attended the 


ious services of the mission, the children 


came to the Sabbath school, and the Soei- 


ety regarded it as a valuable adjunct to 


their undertaking. At the end of the 
first year the same adverse influence 
which had lready removed the = day- 
school from the eontrol of the Board 
ilso operated here; and although they 
have been successful in obtaining employ- 


suffi- 


ment for numbers, yet the want o 


room has prevented their efforts in 


this line from being casual 


ipparent to 


The second 


e appointment of the Rey. 


conte renee year opened 
Mr. 
Luckey (late chaplain to the Sing-Sing 


His 


influence among the convicts of Sing-Sing 


with th 
State-prison) to that fie ld of labor. 
was a good preparation for the work which 


He and his de- 


have penetrated its dark al- 


now devolved upon him. 
voted witt 
leys, and have explored every avenue of 
Bay the Old The 


wretched inhabitants of cellars and gar- 


and Brewery. 


(ow 
rets have had their word of counsel and 
their cheering aid; their utmost influenee 
has been exerted to induce the children to 
ttend a day-school supported by various 
have visited 


nt individuals; they 





and directed the dying to Him 


who could save to the uttermost: and 


through them, al led by ladies and ot ntle- 


ted with the a moral 


men connes musSsion, 
influence has been exerted which is felt 
throughout that entire community. Nor 
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1, 


a 






[and al 


rHE OLD BREWERY. 


have they re sted here : scores ot men and Vation Of a spot which for years had been 


women have through them been supplied by-word for all that was degraded 


with work; children have bee n place din the human character and extreme in human 


Home of the Friendless,” or in responsi- | misery. The house was filled to ove 
ble families; and they have spared neither | flowing; the interest manifested was 
tune nor trouble to effect these objects. oreat;: and 51.000 were contributed toward 

During the vear the mission-room be- that mission. ‘Thus encouraged, the ladies 
came so crowded with ch ldre n and adult ealled upon thie ir Advisory Committee to 


listeners, who also flocked to the weekly | redeem a former promise, viz.: that if, 
] 


* the SUCCESS should 





means of orace, that thre necessity of a after two years’ tria 
larger place was painfully felt While | warrant the outlay, they would aid them 
somewhat anxiously debating about ways | in obtaining a more commodious place. 
and means to accomplish this, a path en- | After a thorough survey they concluded 
tirely unexpected ope ned before the Board. | that the “ Old Brewery” was the most 
Mr. Harding, lessee of Metropolitan Hall, | eligible point. ‘This place, celebrated for 
(the largest and most beautiful place in the | years as, the stronghold for crime in that 
city for a publie meeting,) offered it to the dark region, whose avenues were famil- 
Society for one evening tree of expense. | jarly known as “ Murderer’s Alley” and 
The Hutehinsons and Alleghanians, being | the * Den of Thieves.” was inhabited at 


apprized of this, volunteered to sing gra- | the time by at least three hundred wreteh 


tuitously, and the Rev. Messrs. Beecher | ed immortal beings. No language ean 


and Wakely consented to speak on the | exaggerate its filth or the degradation of 


) 
oceasion This association of ecireum its Inmates; and the cleansing of this 
stances induced the Board, with the ap- | alone we deem missionary work. Believ- 
proval of their Advisory Committee, to | ing that the renovation of a place like this, 


hold a public meeting, and call upon all | in the very heart of our great city, would 





interested in the object to aid in the reno- prove a gene ral benefit. the Society called 
upon the public to aid them still further 
The drawings of this article have been | jn the arduous work. Promptly and 
nade under the care, and, so far as accurat 
Sey aes ; ras aecuracy | nobly was that call responded to; ere 
und general execut 1 ire coneerned, o1 the , : , 
, nsibility of the ladies of the Home Mis- | 5!% months had passed $13,000 were 


nary Soci ty. subseribed; and, although $3,000 of the 











=. 


THE SPINNING-MAIDEN’S CROSS io 


required sum was yet needed, t 


i¢ com- 
mittee felt emboldened to make the pur- 
chase, and thus ( nable d the lad es’ achieve 

ment to realize their warmest hopes. 
Th Ss une xpected feat aroused the publie 


interest to a great degree, and the remain- 


iti sum was seon raised by contributions 


‘rom every quarter. We must reserve to 
another number the history of the “ Old 


rit 
Brewery” and many circumstances col 


nected with its purchase and demolition, 


d in this connection close by saving that 


the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society have 


ve of demonstrat neo to the 





city that the “ Five Points” are pe rectly 


acce ible to moral influence 





By t t t ma nt I l 
Wi t] t spirit , shun t ra 
And cline to evil faith and patience 3 
| dar stion f despair refut 
N dee] ‘ tl d ‘ 
| r’d plant 1 licker the 1 
How 1 bo may nol t 
And in accordance with these sentiments 
they have contended with difficulties. met 
Opposition, and patiently and prayerfully 
pursued their onward course. In view of 
tie sted t li tI perverted feelings, 
the deadened sensibilities, and the fearful 
retribution of the adults by whom they 
were ounded ; in view of the redemp 
on p hased tor and proffered to them ; 
nh view ot ie hundreds of children ex 
posed to every evil influence, who yet 
might t tched frem the maelstrom on 
whose verge they were standing, the la 
dies acted n view of this fearful deso- 
lation, which vea fter vear had deterred 
both the philanthropie and the Christian 
from strong, sys/¢ f effort there, they 
j 
I t ts that mal u itch 
ind nD 
4) ] l of d y 
An i I l 
Oo nd from ru 
Even the h the results should prove 


small, the effort would he accepted ; how 
far they exceeded their most sanguine 
hopes will De portrayed in another chap- 


Donations should be directed to the 


Lac es’ Home Missionary society, care ot 
Carlton and Phillips, No. 200 Mulberry 


THE SPINNING-MAIDEN’S CROSS. 


BENEATH Vienna’s ancient wall 
Lie level plains of sand, 


And there the pathway runs of all 


And from the walla little space, 
And by the trodden lin 
Stands, seen from many a distant place, 


A tall and slender shrine. 








I Ss nding there a 1¢ 
| hos ho come and 

\ | f «J lout } I l stone 
But t d with joy or y 

S to the stranger on 1} y 
\ 1 that forth hath set 

| ne ment to delay 
And stands and lingers yet 

Wl to the long- traveler 
Ret ng to his hor 

It see ith doubtful ing there 


Smiles have been there of beaming joy, 
And tears of bitter loss, 5 
As friend have met and parted, by 
I'he Spinning-Maiden’s Cross. — 


You Margaret had the gentlest heart 


(ot th maidens there, 
Nor ever fail’d her constant part 
OT daily toil and prayer. 


But when the festal morn had smilk l, 
And « rly prayer was « er, 

Then Mar iret, gentle, still, and mild, 
Had happiness in store. 


For then with Wenzel side by sid 
In calm d lieht she sti iv’d, 

Amid the Prater’s flowery pride, 
Orin tl Augarten’s shade. 


‘Gretchen beloved! Gretchen dear 
1 ht d ivSs we § mn shal Ss 

My master, lord of Liwethier, 
\ link my lot with thee. 


And there, upon the Kahlen’s swell 
Where distant Donau shines 


ll i cot where we shall dwell, 
And tend his spreading vines.” 

Thouel through Margaret sent a thrill, 
\ | r eve ran ¢ el 

l Is she sp ke for 1 or ill 
, Wenzel 1 ded mor 

But hen again the festal bell 


Had struck on Wenzel’s ear, 
A sadder t had he to tell, 

And Margaret to hear. 
Gretchen beloved! Gretchen dear! 


Joy vet: but patience now; 
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eT 
—— fF 
Fach day her s 
l And t | | | till d 
With 1 , d. 
iH 
Ana l l ed i 
Hei | ful eve 
And , od bat 
] " 
And t i \ 
i | iad 
i Lb ula 
I] S l tor 
For f I I lt pass 
| t | 
Ane »> her their s t] 
\ i | el ‘ : 
l bon i 1 id, 
Hi sd 
Phen l if 
| Ve | . l 
1 \ I hy t 
had becun 
| | lra 
i plied 
And 1 fo | t 
And then s ' ed 
I t | t she had 
t ln ! . i n, 


t i And 1 \ ‘ST 
Her meekly suffer’ 
l turn And point the fane 1 


THe Sprnntine-Matr 


1 loss, 
neath the wall 


w’s CROSS 








lick’d me for kindn 








ist I was forced from my Sheelah to 

the sorrow was big at her heart, 
er your Sl lah, when far, far aw Ly, 
<ind, my dear Pat, to o1 


he was faithful 1 kind, to be sur 
nstantly vedim t ugh Lwasy] ! 
sour-lookir folks nt me heart] 


din my poor dog Tray 


road was so dark, and the night 


slept in my old coat of gray! 


,my poor dog Tray. 
1 my wallet was s int, Lremember’d } 
I mv last er to his pitiful fa 
Lat my ton a cold nter d 
ydasad nt for my poor d Ira 


THE HARPER. 
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Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 


in I find no one to guide me so faithful and 


sweet native village, so far, far away, 
an never more return with my poor dog Tr 
CAMPBELL. 


+m 


CHEER UP. 


EVER go cloomily, man with a min l, 


a better companion than fear ; 

ence, ever benignant and kind, 

s with a smile what ye 
All will be right 

Look to the light: 


utake with a tear; 


that was black will be all that is bright 


Chee rily, cher rily, then, cheer up. 


rnine was ever the daughter of nicht: 


is a friend in disguise, 
Many a trouble a blessing most true, 


elping the heart to be happy and wise, 


With love ever precious, and joys ever new 
Stand in the van, 


Strive like a man! 


his is the bravest and cleverest plan; 


Trusting in God while you do what you can. 
Cheerily, cheerily, then, cheer up. 
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NATURE THE SCHOOL OF AR 


1 ger vit) 
server must be struck, 1 


which ] 


first qualit 


va y of form 


Qn att mpting to re 


y 


ion coneerning If, 


THE NATIONAL 


with w 


eCTVa 


hy 
hich the 


the infinite 


ob- 


itlon 


he 


des cere 


perceives its dependence upon the functions 
f each objeet, und what the component 
ts of « ich object ire ordained to fulfill ; 
ence he will at once recognize the tact, 
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fitness. When the complex flower is 
ubmitted to the test of a scientific botanic- 


il examination, no particle Ss are 


( dventitious, 





all are concet 


found to 


filling the appointed functions of vegetal 
hysiology. As those functions vary with 
the growth of the pl nt, so in every cast 
lo ts form—changing from tender bud to 
jooming flower, and from blooming flowe1 
0 eproductive seed pod, is each succes 
ve change of purpose progresses in- 
te va y and unerring fitness thus 
ear to govern all form in nature 
While the former of these properties 
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respecting the beautitul laws of the simul- 


taneous contrast of colors: so we for 


Way 


the prese nt content ourst It with noth Ing 
the parallel elleets produced in obedience 
to the law of “simultaneous contrast of 
form.” ‘The ré irches of Mr. Penrose 
have lately developed many of these most 
Interesting phe nomena ; and have not only 
demonstrated — the fact of the scientifie 
acquaintance of the Greeks with their 
peculiariti ~ but have shown how essential 
in attempt to ay} iy such knowledge has 
been to the production of those exquisite 


monuments which, from the first moment 


of their creation to the present time, have 


maintained a position of unque onable 

premacy over every other work which 
human art has yet produced. Th eral 
result of Mi Pen ( S nvest ti 
tends to the imption that no two . 
ean cone in ¢ t with one 
‘ er in nature or in t, with 
direction of the one ting, eithe 
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which they meet Thus, if to a pe etly 
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thie best Greek pe liments leave the face 
ot th cor! e) \“ i D ( Lt to « n 
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each line that the | not been 
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rections. 


if her water sky line is precisely corrected 


nto perfect apparent horizont ilitvy by con- 
st with any line at right angles to a 
ta! nt to its curve. It is by attention to 
the optical effeets prod iced by the impact 
0 nes upon one another in nature, that 
‘ } I with the 

if t ean alone store fis mind WIth the 
ost graceful varieties of delicate contrast. 


s alone that he can appreciate the 


ot 


tren beauty her constant, minute, 
nd erally inappreciable divergenct 
from the precise mathematical figures, in 
pproximation to which simplicity de- 
man is we have already shown, that 
her ng forms should be modele 
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mie I ecl notes 
1a Blanchard had a predisposition to 
erebral disorder At 1 early age he 
eXpe ( paroxy or suicidal exX- 
eitem ! ya r part of his life 
he 1 whol! I i animal food- 
a dm k of ¢ entricity to the 
ey e phy », Whatever veretari- 
ns 1 vort k; and it was during 
in ( ick of eerebral irritation that 
e | ] ered in, however, 
vith 1 rs When eking 
\ ncol by “a constant waste of 
intelle nd strength,” his wife was seized 
W \ . and becams subje ct to fits. 
His vin y now failed him, and he be- 
ime s ject to deep depression of spirit 
“Tis friends, on calling suddenly at his 
hous have found him giving way to tears 
ind vehement grief, without apparent 
cause In mixed socie he would strive 
to rall sometimes with sueccess—some- 
times utterly in vain lle has been ob- 
( »qu t the room \ wiv to emo- 
tions W ‘h seemed to at se spontaneously 
excited by what passed around him, ¢ 
-ept % it jarred, undetected by others 
1) the irritable chords within. In short, 
he nerves, so long overtasked, we riV- 
ne wv In the long and gallant s rorle 
with umstances, the work of toil told 
Vine tI iour of grief came.” \mid all 
this, |! mstant tho rhit was of fre h 
prises n med oul’ he 
‘ ! ruggling to be fre So 
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long had he toiled that the image of toil 
literally dogged him. He chalked out 


schemes more numerous, and even mor 
ambitious, than any in which he had befor: 
(mong the 


wit work upon the boyhood and j ul 


rest he meditated 
h o 


his b ographei 


indulged. 


eminent men, 1ote 


he 


ich I ransacked my memory to 


(we g 


° which wrote to consult me. anc 


yn 
for wh sup- 
him with anecdotes and illustration 

| whole week 


without stirring al 


days—even S 


passe 


road, writing and 
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were tove ther 
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short sketch, how \ 


psychiatric practitioner recognizes 


premonitory symptoms of cer bral conge 


orieves that no warn 


tion—how dee ply he 


Ing voice 


was raised, no helping hance 





stretched forth to snatch him from th 
abyss, upon the verge of which he evi 
dently stood. The rest followed quick] 

Intolerance of light—an attack of hema 
plegia—imperfection of vision—spectral 





illusions —terrible forebodings of som 
undefined calamity—violent delirium—su 
icidal impulse—and then the act itself. 
We once more quote his biographer— 
because some apology is due to our read 
ers for this harrowing history—for t! 
moral. ‘ Thus, at the early age of forty 


one, broken in mind and body, perish 


this industr rsatile, and distinguish 
ed of letters. And if excuse he 
1 
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nee for dwelling so long upon details 
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of a painful nature, it may be found in the 


t which 


de ep interes sclrend take S in the 
pa wlogy of such sufferers, and in the 
warnings they may suggest to the laborer 
of the brain when the first ominous symp- 
oms of ovyer-toil come on, and while yer 
repose } not pres *ribed too late.” 


Laman Blanehard was the biograph 


. kindred sufferer—L. KH. L. Her hi 

ory, also, is not without an emphat 
warning: but we forbear to dwell longe 
upon this painful subject. ‘There is ons 
otner esult o nie ital labor wl en h V- 
ever, deserves tier namely, that in 
which the rrors ot onfirmed ‘ - 
driasis atihet the toile Th how 
self, not merely in the common f 10 
we fancies as to the bodily health, « 

naecountab!] loom, but Iso in al 
understeod form, in which the it 

weakened | the individu ts co 

y 1 to some intellectual folly in sciene 
ind fit ture, I m or poli ics The 
n ; not actually insane, or, if insane 
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some we htv matter resting on his Spirits, 


and this was confirmed by the impressive 


manner in which the psalm-book was laid 

le. intimating that on that evening it 
would not be used; an oceurrence only 
witnessed once before in the history of the 
fumily, and then on an oceasion of deep 
lomestie affliction 


(mong the inmates of 
two tem ile dome Sthics, whose services h id 
been enjoyed by them for thirty years, who 
had been to our friend like children, and 


who by his agenev, under God, had been 


ian temales had saved from their wages, 
and placed in his hands at interest, sums 
unitedly amounting to some S500 To 


this fact he most touchingly alluded, adding, 





however—or rather he would have fully 
adce but for the ( ful entrea s that 
he would never think of it again—that he 
hoped at some future day to repay the 
whol th in est Ik lino the “scrip 
ture d prayer did no little to ealm 
i vas exp s d YT 
felt t 
\ \ lierwa d vite ed the 
I e ere nd neve wa 
mt more ire trom a Ltisiaction, ¢ 
lit in ’ then olutions 
] ‘ yorthyv me nt »| red | mre them 
is boo mide full and eandid exposure 
! s 1 ¢ With eNpe# sing a 
‘ | t t tments cover- 
ears, he could pay the last 
fart! ott I | is ‘Yo such a pro- 
ey would not listen. They said 
th id Known and ¢ med in to 
tl years, that | eonduet bad vays 
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consider himself. Hus labors were abund 


ant, for he yet resolved to pay the whole, 


“and whatsoever he did, God made it to 


prosper.” All his friends saw and felt 
that he was not “ slothful in business, bu 


fervent in spirit, serving th Lord.” 


‘Time 


rolled on, and at the end of five vears, by 


his own kind invitation, | again spent an 


evening with his family, and un 


+ 


ed 


their devotions. This time the hymn-book 


was not laid aside ; but. after the husband, 


the father, the merchant, had told t 


ful news, that by the kindness 


God he was free from any embarrassmen 


they united in singing Addison’s 
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Or publishers haye issued the first half- 
yearly volume of the National in elegant bind 
ing ; some half dozen or more styles, from fine 

rocco, gilt, down to plain cloth. The prices 
ul ven elsewhere, The more elegant styles 


are really lustrous with be suty, and form ¢ hoice 
presentation books. Of the internal 
execution of the volume need not speak ; 
readers know among the best 
ecimens, if it is not the very best, afforded by 
the periodical publications of the country. We 
bespeak for this volume a hearty patronage ; 
h pe espe ially that new subscribers will 
ler it, and thus have unbroken the series of 


(Carlton & Phillips, New- Yorl:.) 
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mechanical 





we 
that it is 


the Magazine. 


Kathay is the title of a eru the Ch 
Seas by W. Hastings Macaulay, reprinted, in 


ise in inese 


























\ t yle, by Putnam. Mr. Macaulay 
made Is voyage on board a government ves- 
sel i touched at several places on tl ’ 
I Asia, as also at Rio, St. Helena, & 
He ] g n us sol very entertaining pic- 
; Asi lift rhe book is alt her a 
\ for leis reading, but af- 
i I rmatior I portance 
] 5 ¢ hed his sem mthly se- 
u 1 translation from the German of 
J us Pictures of St. Pet urg Jerrmann 
s a theati haracter; he spent three years 
| : t and has sketched the 
ul pital quit raphically. He 
too favora the political lencies 
t,(t ich his volur $ profess 
( I t his estimat { the Uzar 
1 yeu The book affords some 
y entert x reading for the fireside 

M Hale’s long-expected book—* Woman’s 

R 1’’°—has at last appeared in quite superior 
f t srs. H 1 It in- 
t mi rf , {rom 
I numerous portraits, 
‘ avings thai s like- 
! I ural nt of the volume into 
is 1S many ¢ the sketches 
are ex but some of them 
! irily ee or ur lines 
s Siol especially of a reli yus char- 
4 prove remar notwithstanding a 

l catory ision of the author. 

T ist A/lmanae for 185 has 1 n is- 
sued t Japtist Publication 5 ty, Phila- 
lelphia. LB des the usual calendar, it com- 

il mount of valuable statistics and 
lenominational information. It has evi- 
di been prepared with much labor and care 
Carit ad Phillips, New-York, 1 
1“ Questions on the Gospel History.” 
adapted to Strong’s Harmony, 

rk, which we have noticed heretofor 
q t S al designed for Sund 
b isses, &e., and, in connection 


I : rm a course of study 
suited to advanced pupils. 
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York, has add 
y Library a volum ; 
Bb ks, Men, and M inners,” ft 
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Col bs] i P t ‘ Vit passage S Iroin many 
of the best English auth suited for quotation 
n table-talk. 


Meagh- 





er wecvislative ndence 
of Treland.”? They form a substantial duodeci- 
mo, and contain some brilliant and nervous 


f Irish eloquence. Mr. Meagher 


respect sinc i 


specimens ¢ 
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has won residence 











among us; his speeches will | ptable not 
only to those who agree his inions, but 
to our citizens generally, wh ! ppreciate 
his talents and earnest charact nif they 
I rom h t ries on Irish 
n mly hine 

u tant his- 











The Ch ( , t By pe 
of a volume d by K J. Pu 
lished by Stevenson at the Sout 
Book Cor n, Louisvi Kentucky It is a 
ver) choi selection of medit ls sacred 
themes in th ars a tructive, 
stre nsolin I | rich wit 





Bangqs, 


Brother & Co., New-York. have for sale 
Maxwell’s } 


“6 Vic of Wellington 


British armies.”’ It is issued as one f t] S 


tories 








S$ 
ef Bohn’s Illustrated Library—a sufficient guar- 
anty of its merits. Beginning with Sei ipatam 
Mr. Maxwell continues his graphi battle- 
sketches down to the vict f Water H 
has gleaned the most interesting i lents of 
the Duke’s tigns, and made an exceedingly 
interesting itive. Five very el nt steel 
engravings llish the voli 

The book of Gorgei, the noted gener l and 
so-called traitor of the Hungarian war, has at 
last en published in this country by Messrs. 


led, “My Life and Acts in 








Hungary,” & The preface presents facts and 
documents which can hardly fail to prepossess 
the reader in favor of the frankness of the 
author’s narrative The latter is long and mi- 
nute, and not without interes There a 
still two sides” to this portion of the | 
military history of Europe, and further ex- 
em] the violence of existing preju- 
dices can alone determine fully which is the 
truthful one. . 


We have repeatedly referred to the 
rbro—a lady of unquestionable 


with the 








talents, but whose works are infected 


pirit which we have recently repro- 
these columns as a new and really de- 
characteristic or rather affectation 


in literature, an imported i 


of the w 





om some rrench writers 
Vew -} has published another yol- 
m her pen entitled “The Children of 
it bears her usual marks of ability, but 
of her other productions, appeals to 
n of the reader chietly by the pain- 
ised interest referré » Itnot only 

ial y | . condensat 
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Atligionus Summary, 


the State. 





Tue Council of State of the Canton of Ticino, theran Churches receive 





in Switzerland, has issued a decree for the sup- he Reformed have five hundred and eleven 


i i 
ssion of the order of the Capuchin rs and six hundred houses of worship, 
! 








] n monks miiuis 
and for the expulsion from the canton, } distributed among sixty-three of the eighty- 
three days, of all foreign Capuchins not sixty- | six departments of France. One hundred and 
five years of age. The decree is grounded on | tw » of them are situated in the depar 
t of } lon | ment of Le Gard. The Lutherans have two 


the wat concord among the monks, an 
tl 

















fact that the regular clergy suffice for the | hundred and forty-five ministers. Strasbourg 
religious wants of the population. has a larger number of Protestants than any 
pol s 
\ —— Aelraiitcs Cthacinbiian other city,—namely, thirty thousand. ‘Ther 
f I Lous t Paris 
Advocate, that there have been lately several | 2*¢ fifteen thousand at Paris. 
col s in the o imperial « of Del Over eighty thousand children are under daily 
ind among the educated natives of India. The instruction, among the Eng Wesleyan mis 
names eleven Brahmins are mentioned who | sionaries, throughout various parts of the world. 
haye renounced their heathenism, and have , , 
been bantized into the Gloixiien Clunch: Forty-eight persuns haye renounced Popery 
, ; awa > 4 iin a few months in St. Paul’s, Ber dsey, 
the conversion and baptism of Ram Chandra, o1 : > 4} 1 
p . ' nnoul \ « England. Several of these are well-educated 
u Is » ann 1Ce 
' ‘ souchion Great numbers more, it is said, are meditating 
i lar step 
D i < e, | the author , . 
Mi rand Minima, said to ha Rey. Dr. Peck, Foreign Secretary, and Rey 
approbation of Professor de Morgan. | Mr. Granger, of Providence, have been appointed 
" ‘ tlio »Vis h Ss10 rv stationsin 
‘A ed. oes tine 7 {th Report of the Ger- as a delegation to visit the missionary is it 
. oer one tha at 0 the ea of the nerical al 
a” uM ‘ ; eas 1e Ea der the care of tl American Baptist 
" , | Missionary Union. The principal cause of this 
































wy appointment is the expected occupation of Bur- 
d ! lir t nission had had . Reese t I 
? ' mah—which is the chief seat of their mission 
ur t l I \ vlarger num- \ . 
; 1 n sia—by Great Britain, which will proba 
ber t 1 in any for r year—and that there | * . 7 “ane : . 
' soon throw pen the whole country t th e! 
wer chee prospect ul iy the Canarese e +h. 1 1 } “ 

‘ the spel, whe ree in se iy 
| ‘ I ttle band of laborers in this part | ee ee ee F cee 
! ca he mi erations will he n 
at sip vere ficla has hoc seiniosenl be too issiouary operations will be requir \ 
four assistants, amony 4 mm is one of three | > ‘ md delil a ; . 4 ispaony 

. mis naries hbnected with th ul L i 
Brahmin converts, baptized in IS44, and the Seas : a : ee 
Karen Missions, nearly thirty in number, 1 
first t tlie ety. . } , ; - 
" ; meet at Maulmain in March or April, 185 
| Rev. Charles Wordsw of the | , . 
; . 5 J receipts of the Committee of the | co- 
late ] li } ted Bishop of : : : 
‘ ‘ 13 L of Domestic Missions, the ] year 
. \ I m ot tl Right Rev. Dn nor } . 
f tl t for t lone period — Jed, and un re pt ! t 
295.000: they h missionary bishops, 
ind eighty-tive | nd deacons. Th 
At ar eeting of the American le receipts of the Committee of Foreign Missions 
S nt ] : : ar . oe a Por 
& grant of $1,000 was ude for pre- | were $41,408, and the appropriations $38,785 
in nd publishing the Arabic Seriptures. | They have two missionary bishops, twelve pres 
Some interesting volumes were recej P the | byters and deacons, eighteen lay assistants. mal 
I V Krom t SOC] rm ind female, and eleven native teachers. 
4 juaries at ¢ enhagel t et | 
: ition to the history of a: | The Journal of the late Protestant Episcopal 
. : ‘ } ) ‘ } 
‘ f Ne lestament, in ancient and ,; Convention of the Diocese of Ohio, gives the 
, , 2 Pall ’ mar { narochial t ~ 
modern G <, published in Saxony, in 1710; | following summary of the parochial reports for 
a ) fa work by Rey. Leonard Twells, in the past yea I ishes, eighty > W ‘ 
ee } 
L7o1, on nh text and version of the Nev ‘ in, twenty-two; baptisms, adults, seven- 
| er ty ints, three hundred and ninety-three ; 
contirmed, two hundred and seventy-three : coin- 
Phe ay tions he American Mis I : a8 , sae 
: : : municants added, four hundred and forty-seven ; 
ry | rd for the year have been made; and!) , 1 } 
lost, by removals, deaths, and disciplin fou 
lt than was asked for by the mis- |}. , dred and eieht: : 
an . m lundred Wi cights, present humber, ir t 
t ut 3s 00, vet the sum t 1 1s 1 } 1 
: . * ‘ % . | sand tive hundred and twenty-five. Ord nations 
£300.664 " : 
deacons, five; presbyters, two. Candidates for 
The Jonian islands, on the western coast of holy orders, fourteen. Contributik Church 
Gre { said to contain a population of | objects, $17,790 38 
two hundred and fifty thousand. ‘This popula- , 1 , 
. 7 t Dr. Baird st ivht Pres- 
is a mixture of French, Italian, and Jews; | , , 
7 +] r ‘ ) I Laeno! raced 
and, t yh unmiader t ritish government ne 7 « 
: setae in one hundred thousand communicants, 
ment 1 Llylous I Mn ilu en ¢ (arnisil- ri } 
s and the present number is near seven hundred 
L r miast } * ) "my } 1» 
and tifty thousand. Then the Baptists were 
J Ir stant population of Franc Cs- t y weak; now they nu r seven 
nated at 1L400,000 The Reformed and Lu- undred thousand associated bret] Ly 
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Che Allustrated Magazine of Art, 


Price 25 Cents. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED WORK EVER PUBLISHED 
IN THIS OR ANY OTHER COUNTRY. 


I'HIs BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE will at once take its place at the head 

The editor, Mr. Cassexr, has published a similar work i1 gland 

Illustrated Exhibitor and Magazine of Art,” the circulation of w 
Encouraged by the suecess which 


of the illustrated literature of the day 

during the past year, under the title of 

hich has averaged 64,000 each number 

r he has resolved to present to the 

American public a magazine of still f I ions—one indeed which will prove the pictorial wonde1 
f the age. Each number will consist of ty-eigl é ctavo, printed on the finest paper. The 
ustrations will be intrusted to the first artists of the world nth 
ume 


y parts will form a handsome 
rhe work will be so conducted as to embrace the greatest variety of matter in its various departments, 
upon each of which the highest literary talent will be employed 

rhe following is a brief outline of the plan of the Magazi 

1.—The Historical Department will abound with pictu u presentations of the most remarkable 

events which have occurred in this and other countries; accompanied with interesting anecdotes and de 
tails from the pen of the most eminent writers of the day i epartment will contain several splendid 
ngravings, designed by the first artists of the world graved in the highest style of modern art 

Il.—The Men and Women of the Age Phi artment will consi if beautifully executed portraits 

1 leading characters of the age, especially of those who figt ) of humanity as the world 
benefactors. Each portrait will be accompanied by an interesting biographical sketch, 

I{{.—The wonders of Natural History, Botany, an her ences Will be developed in choice engrav 
ngs of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Forest Trees, Flowers, Geological and Fossil specimens, &c., with ac 
mmpanying descriptions 

[V.—The triumphs of chitectural Ar ill be displayed i cquisi finished representations of 

Cathedrals, Chur 3 i and o i art 
V.—The wor of the t i lect ron e principal Galle ' t the world. In 
eral the portrait of t ter will b iven, accomy: d with a h ly engraved copy of his 
f dceuvre 

Vi.—The scientific po ms will renders lighly interesting by the familiar explanations, and the 
imerous diagrams wh l accompan 

Vtl.—Manufactures The principal ms acturing process¢ e will be fully explained by minute 

tails, and an abundance of ifu gravings. 

Vill Machinery and Inver ms will h due attention p to them, and be described by numerous 
ppropriate engravings 

[X.—Ladies’ Work-Table department will cont ‘ iety of elegant and original patterns for 

various kinds of useful and ornamental work, with : le clio! ying them 


of ti 


The Literary department, independently 1e yu rticles accompanying the illustrations, 
e 01 I resting narratives, contributes the most popular writers of the day, with 


is and beautiful eng p corporated in the letter-press, each number 

gs, and printed in a ver perior manner upon st nne plate paper. 
AZ ! be decidedly superior to any pictorial mag 
s, the literary articles, will far surpass its suc 
high eulogiums have been pronounced by the 
te ll form a volume which, for interest, 
n interesting family book, but a 

mMpanion in the stud 


Terms: Three Dollarsa Year. To Clubs of three or more, Two dollars and a half. 
nths, it will be sent postage free to any part of the Union. 
AGENTS WANTED 
IN EVERY TOWN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
ng the t ! 1 g with the same, will be certain of securing a 


1 of tl elegance and beauty of the work 
tained in each number will entail a cost in 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 
PUBLISHER, 


17 Spruce-street, New-York. 


PROFESSOR WHEDON’S 
Ravenswood Classical Boarding School, 


lor boys between the ages of eight and eighteen. The year is divided into two terms; 
he one beginning the first of November. and the other the first of May; each preceded 
’y a vacation of four weeks. Scholars can be received any time in the term, and the 
ice will be proportioned to the time. Number limited to twenty. Price $125 per 

for tuition, board, washine, and mending. Address the Principal, at Astoria, L. L 





